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THE BRAZILIAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


Waist the Bill for the Abolition of 
Slavery in Brazil declares all children born 
after the passing of the Act free, it provides 
that “the children shall remain in the 
power and under the authority of the 
owners” of the mothers for eight years, at 
which age, unless the owner shall elect 
to receive compensation from the State, he 
may retain the forced service of the minors 
till the age of twenty-one, in other words 
he will retain them as slaves. 

The Bill leaves the great mass of the 
present slaves in hopeless bondage for life, 
and as these clauses will affect children 
born of slave mothers for ten, twenty, or 
even thirty years hence, Slavery will be 
almost indefinitely continued. 

The whole measure is complicated and 
tortuous, and is so utterly devoid of justice 
to the slaves, that it can be no wonder that 
some of the most honoured friends of 
freedom in Brazil are found in strenuous 
opposition to it. 

razil is almost the largest empire in 
the world in geographical extent, with 





undeveloped resources of marvellous value 
which it only requires labour to develop. 
But the great want of that country is 
labour,; and while Slavery exists in any 
form, labour will be degraded, and a free 
and healthy immigration cannot be ex- 
pected to take place. For an illustration 
of this, we need only look at the com- 
parative immigration which took place 
into the Slave and Free States of America 
previously to the civil war. 

Looking, therefore, only at the material 
interests involved, it might have been ex- 
pected that Brazilian statesmen would have 
applied themselves to bring about the ex- 
tinction of Slavery at the earliest possible 
time. But apart from all legislation, 
Slavery is in course of extinction in Brazil, 
5 = in a very deplorable way. 

Allowing fully for private manumissions, 
which are very numerous, the excess of 
deaths over births is frightfully large. 

M. Passy, in speaking on this subject in 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris last year, 
stated, on the authority of M. Gobineau, 
the French Minister at the Brazilian Court, 
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that the number of slaves then in Brazil 
was two millions in place of four millions 
in 1852. Whether these figures be very 
accurate or not, there can be no doubt that 
a rate of mortality exists which cannot be 
accounted for on the score of the climate 
of the country, which is peculiarly adapted 
to the negro race. Probably no country 
ever existed whose interests have so im- 
periously demanded the entire abolition of 
Slavery as the interests of the Brazilian 
Empire do at the present time. 

But should this bill pass, all the evils of 


great work of abolition will still have to 
be accomplished. 

Happily there are now many noble men 
in Brazil who, holding Negro Slavery to 
be both a blunder and a crime, will never 
rest till they see their country wholly de- 
livered from its curse. 





SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 
~ Ir is thought probable that the Govern- 
meat measure, which we gave in full in our 





last number, may pass through the House of | 


Deputies during the present session with 
comparatively few alterations, and that 
notwithstanding the most resolute hostile 
action of pro-Slavery legislators, together 
with that of a small number of thorough 
high-minded emancipationists. 


It is not impossible that the sittings of | 


the Senate may be prolonged; and we 
understand that the Government confi- 
dently anticipate a majority there in favour 
of their bill. The measure is so manifestly 
unjust towards existing slaves, many of 


whom would be only a few days old when | 


the measure shall become law, that it only 
admits in their case of the highest con- 
demnation, inasmuch as it is a measure, 
not of emancipation, but in confirmation 
of their slavery until death. This large 
body of slaves will form a cancer in the 
constitution. 
born after the passing of the bill is illusory 
—unless the owner of the mother shall 
elect to receive compensation, the children 
will be worked as slaves for the sole benefit 
of the master till the age of twenty-one. 
Those born of slave mothers forty years 
hence will be liable to this, so that under 
this bill slavery may be continued for sixty 
years ; as to self-purchase, manumissions by 
religious and other benevolent bodies, and 
individuals, they will doubtless increase in 
number. We think also that there will 
be only one opinion that the sterility and 
negligence of negro women will by no 
means decrease under the new law. 

Let Brazilian legislators bear in mind 
that as they prolong the existence of 
Slavery, they discourage and deter the 


The freedom of the children . 
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very classes of immigrants from settling 
among them whom they most of all so 
earnestly and so unanimously desire. The 
Anglo-Saxon detests Slavery, and will 
neither countenance it nor compete with 
it, excepting a few wretches who are a dis- 
grace at home, and who would prove an 
unmitigated curse to Brazil, or any other 
country, which might have the misfortune 
to receive them. 

Visconde Rio do Branca is the Disraeli 
of Brazilian politicians. Far ahead of those 


1 | with whom he has been accustomed to 
Slavery will continue to exist, and the | 


act, his new Slavery Bill is the offspring of 
a temporising expediency, not of far-seeing 
statesmanship. If not passed in the Senate 
this year, the demands of real anti-Slaver 
men will speedily be made in tones which 
must be heard, backed by such an expres- 
sion of the’ national will as cannot be re- 
sisted. 

Dalliance with a great crime—which 
bears on it insult to God, and injustice and 
cruelty to men—is necessarily doomed to 
extinction. Happily there are in Brazil 
enlightened men who will devote them- 
selves to bring about complete emancipa- 
tion, and thus convert degraded slaves into 
grateful freemen, like to those who have 
during 1870-1871 produced more than four 
millions of bales of cotton in the United 
States of America. 

The compensations of Providence favour 
just politicians. Let Brazil act on this con- 
viction, and she will clear the way for 
— rogress, and her vast area shall 

ecome abundantly adorned with fertile 
fields, and happy homes. Let her reject 
the lessons of Providence and the menaces 
of history, and she may know, as every 
nation under heaven has known, and some 
to their destruction, that those who reduce 
man to a chattel, brutify him to an animal, 
and doom him to ignorance and sorrow, 
are thereby placed on the declivity of de- 
gradation and destruction. We are not 
eager for the passing of the Rio do Branca 
Slavery Bill. 











THE NEW BRAZILIAN BILL ON 
“THE SERVILE STATE.” 


THE leading features of this bill—the 
whole of which we gave in our last—and 
especially that of freedom from birth, 
have called forth intense and bitter oppo- 
sition from the Pro-Slavery party in Brazil, 
who are still very powerful. 

A policy of obstruction has been sys- 
tematically resorted to in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and Government have threatened 
to prolong the session rather than separate 
without carrying the measure through both 
houses. 

Although assured to the contrary by 
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those who ought to know, our opinion 
is, that the measure will not be carried 
until next year, if then. 

We do not, on the whole, regret this, as 
it is an unrighteous, cruel, and complicated 
compromise. It legally dooms to hopeless 
bondage all existing slaves, excepting those 
belonging to the Government. Will the 
bill, if passed, check the prevalent unpro- 
ductiveness and infanticide among the 
negroes? The Government and certain 
planters hope so. The slaves will, in the 
natural order of things, die out ere long, 
we believe, if the present system be per- 
sisted in. Were it not asserted, on reliable 
authority, would it be believed that in 
certain parts of Brazil and Cuba, “ likely” 
negroes can be let out at £60 a year, nett? 
—a strong proof that, with liberty and fair 
treatment, free labour, at that rate, might 
be had from negroes—as witness the freed- 
men of America; and, by sound emigra- 
tion laws, Germans, Britons, and others, 
would flock there and remain, instead of 
dribble and die, or return home, as at the 
present time. : 

Brazil needs internal peace in order to 
flourish : she can never do so until her 
Slave problem shall be righteously solved 
by Emancipation. 

Certain newspapers have represented us 
as Willing to accept nothing excepting im- 
mediate and uncompensated Emancipation. 
We have uniformly contended that justice 
required that the slave should, on libera- 
tion, be compensated for the wrongs done 
to him; but it would be possible for 
Brazilian legislators to create a fund, the 
interest as well as the capital of which 
should be raised on realised property and 
Crown lands, to be disposed of on most 
moderate terms. The immensity of Brazil 
gives to it a great advantage in this respect. 

Again, it is asserted that we recommend 
insurrection. Those who cause this to be 
asserted know it to be untrue ; but we do 
assert—and the whole history of the reduc- 
tion to slavery of the negroes by the 
whites warrants the assertion—that in the 
iy run liberty must come to the slaves 
by legal emancipation, by insurrection of 
the slaves, or by civil war. Spain might 
have recouped herself for the emancipation 
of her slaves by the cost of the three years 
civil war in Cuba, &c., and thus won golden 
opinions, instead of contempt and censure, 
from all good men. 

We need not reassert remarks contained 
in our last number in an article on Slavery 
in Brazil disproving these allegations: we 
should be glad to hear of any equitable 
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arrangement by which the aspirations of 

the Emperor, the immediate liberty of the | 
slaves, and the just interests of planters, | 
could be proximately secured. | 
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Emancipation had infinitely better come 
by benefaction and with’ benediction, than 
by insurrection and in blood ; but come it 
will and must. The negroes expect it— 
the nation wills it—who can prevent it? 

In other columns we give a copy of an 
Address forwarded to the Emperor of Brazil 
while in this country. 








THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE ON 
EMANCIPATION IN BRAZIL. 


THE recent news of a slave insurrection 
in Brazil, which, though smothered for the 
time, must be always smouldering until 
the active causes of an eruption are extin- 
guished, has drawn attention again to the 
a of emancipation in that empire. 

hat immense territory, abounding with 
every material of tropical wealth, is now 
the only soil on the Western Continent 
trodden by the foot of a slave. LEvery- 
where else, in both the northern and 
southern divisions of this half of the globe 
slavery has disappeared before the en- 
lightened public sentiment of mankind. 
Having lost its last great exemplar and 
champion by the abolition of slavery in 
the Model Republic, it cannot be long 
before Brazil will take her place in the 
family of free countries. All the Spanish 
colonies abolished slavery as a decent 
and necessary consequence of their own 
political liberation. Almost all of them 
performed this act of justice contempo- 
raneously with their organisation as inde- 
pendent States. All of them made the 
foreign Slave-trade a felony, and those 
which did not proclaim immediate or 
speedy emancipation provided that no 
child born after their own deliverance 
should be a slave. Slavery existed under 
this provision for gradual emancipation in 
Peru until 1855, when there were 25,000 
slaves still extant, who were declared free 
in that year, with compensation to the 
masters. Slavery was abolished in Deme- 
rara by the British Act of 1833, in French 
Guiana by the Provisional Government in 
1848, and in the Dutch Province in 1851. 
It only remains, therefore, for Brazil to 
bring up the rear of nations marching 
onward to impartial liberty by striking off 
the chains of the fifth part of her — 
tion—the last condemned to wear them on 
the mainland of America. The propor- 
tion is rather less than this, as the number 
of slaves is less than two millions out of 
more than ten millions of inhabitants, free 
and bond. 

The Portuguese should not be last in 
abolishing negro slavery, for they were the 
first to invent it, in the very year of the 
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invention of printing. Half a century 
before the discovery of America ten 
negroes were brought to Lisbon by An- 
tonio Gonsalvez, who commanded one of 
the expeditions for discovery fitted out by 
Prince Henry of Portugal. They were the 
first specimens of ‘God’s image carved in 
ebony ” that had ever been seen there, and 
they struck the fancy of the grandees so 
forcibly that the traffic in their like was at 
once established. Black slaves were an 
essential part of every nobleman’s estab- 
lishment, and soon multiplied so much 
that they have left their mark on the faces 
and the hair of the modern Portuguese. 
The fashion spread to Spain, and the do- 
mestic servitude of the blacks was a fixed 
fact there long before the necessities of the 
new world she had conquered called for 
the extension of the system to those climes. 
And it was the fact of negroes being slaves 
in his own country that suggested to the 
good Las Casas, the humane founder of 
negro slavery in America, the idea of 
saving the gentle races of the Antilles 
from destruction through the substitution 
of the hardier sons of Africa. The Indians 


were not saved by the sacrifice of the ~ 


Africans, and the worthy priest is an 
eternal argument that evil may not be 
done that good may come of it. For more 
than 300 years after the first Spanish 
importation of negro slaves into Hispa- 
niola, the Slave-trade was recognised as an 
honourable as well as a lawful and lucra- 
tive one, and it will be near four centuries 
from that time before the taint of that 
virus, thus introduced into the veins of 
Christian civilisation, will be entirely 
eliminated from them. Brazil was the 
last of civilised States to forbid the Slave- 
trade, which was openly carried on until 
about twenty years ago. She should 
redeem this stain by taking care not 
to be the last that shall abolish slavery 
itself. 

There are circumstances which will 
make emancipation easier in Brazil than 
in most of the countries where it has 
taken place. In the first place, there is 
absolutely no prejudice of colour there. 
Though slavery exists in its worst forms, 
there is no distinction of race among free 
men. Men of all hues, black and white, 
and of every intermediate shade, stand on 
a political and social equality. Black men 
are senators, generals, ministers of state, 
bear titles of nobility, and are decorated 
with orders ; and no one thinks strange of it, 
or, indeed, anything about it. This removes 
one of the greatest obstacles in the way of 
the working of emancipation, of which we 
know the force by our own experience. 
Then the Emperor is, perhaps, the most 
enlightened and accomplished prince on 
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any contemporary throne. He is eminent 
as an encourager of science, in which, in 
all its branches, he is no mean proficient. 
His private character and his court are 
models of purity and simplicity of man- 
ners. His domestic virtues and cultivated 
intelligence place him quite at the head of 
the brotherhood of sovereigns. He pro- 
nounced from the throne, after our eman- 
cipation, that the abolition of slavery must 
be accomplished, in obedience to the public 
opinion of the world. Again, the Govern- 
ment of the Empire is a Constitutional 
one, consisting of a Senate and Congress, 
both elected by the inhabitants of a certain 
property qualification in particular dis- 
tricts—the senators for life, and the repre- 
sentatives for four years. Thus the public 
sentiment of the world, acting on that of 
the country, has instruments to use to 
execute its will without resorting to the 
ultimate argument of revolution. The 
Paraguayan War, undoubtedly, has de- 
layed this inevitable consummation. The 
debt of the empire has been enormously 
increased by that long struggle, and the 
Legislature not unnaturally shrink from 
increasing it by the amount necessary to 
compensate the slave-owners. But we are 
confident that a wiser political economy 
will prevail, and show that the true way 
to increase the wealth and diminish the 
burdens of the empire is to give to every 
yagi the ownership of himself and of 
is earnings. 








ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN CUBA 
AND PORTO RICO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Tallahassee, Florida, May 15th, 1871. 
Srr,—I have the honour to receive your 
letter of 18th ult., and in reply I re- 
spectfully enclose a copy ofja recent corre- 
spondence between the Spanish Consul at 
ew Orleans and this department, and beg 
to assure you of my hearty sympathy and 
co-operation in the great work of universal 
emancipation. 
Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
HarRRIson REED, 
Governor of Florida. 
JosEPH Cooper, of Anti-Slavery Com- 
mittee. ; 





LETTER FROM SPANISH ConsuL TO Gov. REeEp. 


“ New Orweans, March 14, 1877. 
“Governor,—The undersigned, Consul of 
Spain in New Orleans, has the honour to submit 
to your consideration the following request :— 
“It ranks prominent among the official 
duties of the undersigned to have his Govern- 
ment faithfully and reliably informed of the 
general condition of the country to which he 
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has had the honour to be accredited as consular 
representative. 

“The abolition of Slavery decreed by the 
Spanish Government for Cuba and Porto Rico 
will, undoubtedly, give rise to questions of great 
moment, which should be met and decided with 
the utmost care and impartial spirit ; it is, there- 
fore, very desirable that the opinion of his 
government be enlightened with such reliable 
data upon the subject as can be compiled in the 
country ; and with such suggestions as experi- 
ence may point out as just and proper. 

‘To attain this end in the part allotted to 
him by virtue of his office, the undersigned begs 
leave to ask you to kindly consent in furnish- 
ing him at your earliest convenience, with such 
official and private information, recent statistics, 
&c., as will impartially show the results of 
abolition in your State, from an economical as 
well as a social point of view. 

“Your valuable opinion in the matter shall 
be gratefully received; and the undersigned 
shall take great pleasure in informing his Go- 
vernment of your kind compliance with his 
request. 

“The undersigned, finally, begs leave to 
tender the assurance of his highest personal 
regard, and to remain, very respectfully, 

* Your most obedient servant, 
“ Cartos VIE. 
“ His Excellency the GoveRNoR oF FLoRipA.” 





GOVERNOR REED’s REPLY. 
“ TALLAHASSEE, March 29, 1877. 


“Sir, — Your favour of 14th instant, re- 
ferring to the decree of the Spanish Govern- 
ment abolishing Slavery in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and inviting information in relation to 
the results and practical effects of the abolition 
of Slavery in this country, is received, and I have 
the honour to reply. It affords me great satis- 
faction to be able to say that the results in this 
State are decidedly beneficial to the people and 
the State. 

“The fact that freedom was accomplished by 
violence, and in opposition to the will of 
the slaveholder, instead of being inaugurated 
through concession and by his consent, has 
occasioned much embarrassment and prevented 
many advantages which would otherwise have 
been realised; but enough has been developed 
to show that it is highly conducive to the pro- 
gress, wealth and prosperity of the State, as 
well as to the advancement of civilisation. 

** Before and for some time after the aboli- 
tion of Slavery the theory of the South was, 
that the negroes would not work except under 
compulsion, and that cotton, the great staple of 
the South, could not be produced by free 
labour. The fallacy of this has been demon- 
strated by the cotton crop of 1870, which 
is equal to the average of the last four years 
before the war of undisturbed Slave labour. 

“Tt was also contended that, in freedom and 
deprived of the protection and care of their 
owners, the slaves would become vagrant and 
dissolute, and subject to disease and death, 
and soon the race would be exterminated. 
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“It was confidently asserted that the reduc- 
tion through this demoralisation would, in 
1870, equal one-half the population of 1860. 
But what is the fact ? 

“Though thousands perished during the 
war, and thousands more from being suddenly 
thrust out without subsistence or resource, 
destitute of medical attendance, and frequently 
subjected to vindictive opposition from their 
disappointed and enraged late owners, who 
still possessed the soil, still, from the census 
just completed, it is found that the negro 
population of the cotton States has increased 
since 1860 eight and three-fourths per cent. 

“In the State of Florida the increase in 
wealth and population, during the three years 
of Republican government just past, has been 
unparalleled in her previous history. 

“Her increase in population has been at 
least fifty per cent., and in industrial resources 
more than two hundred per cent. 

“The inevitable effect of Slavery is to con- 
centrate the wealth in the hands of a few, 
while the effect of freedom is directly the 
opposite—to diffuse that wealth among the 
masses. Slavery degrades labour to a mere 
brute standard, while freedom ennobles it and 
makes it a fit associate with intellectual and 
moral cultivation. 

“In an educational and moral point of view 
the results of the abolition of Slavery are 
equally satisfactory, notwithstanding prejudice 
and intolerance have cheated the emancipated 
race of half its possible attainments. This 
branch of the subject opens a wide and inte- 
resting field of discussion and enquiry, which 
time will not permit me here to enter. The 
barbarism of Slavery and the beneficence of 
Freedom have been fully attested in the conduct 
and progress of the coloured race, even under 
all the adverse circumstances which have at- 
tended the country since emancipation, and I 
cannot but congratulate you and the nation 
which you represent on the recent decree of 
emancipation in Cuba and Porto Rico. 

‘* T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ With high respect, 
** Your obedient servant, 
§* HaRRISON REED, 
“Governor of Florida. 
“ Hon. Cartos VIE, 
“ Consul of Spain, New Orleans, La.” 








QUEENSLAND AND THE POLYNE- 
SIAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


(From the Times Correspondent.) 


Sypney, New SourH WALES, JULY 13. 
—I have said little recently respecting the 
operation of the Polynesian Act in Queens- 
land, because modifications made in that 
measure have lessened the evils complained 
of. The traffic has been humanised, and, 
as might be expected, shows strong signs 
of collapsing altogether. When once the 
islanders have tasted the sweets of planta- 
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tion life in Queensland they are seldom 
willing to return to it, or, if they do return, 
they do so only upon such terms as make 
their labour dear compared with European. 
It is now required that a Government agent 
should proceed with each vessel licensed 
to recruit in the Southern seas, and the 
experience of those who conduct these 
excursions is that they will not pay the 
attendant expenses. No native is to be 
embarked unless with the consent of the 
chief and himself, and the making out of 
a formal contract signed by some consul or 
missionary and the emigrant; and such 
men are hard to find, and will be still more 
rare when curiosity is more satisfied. I 
have before me the report of the cruise of 
the Harriet King, a vessel fitted for 208 
passengers, written by the Government 
agent, who considers that the traffic cannot 
last. This document proves the worst 
fears here entertained with respect to this 
trade ; for, although the crew of this ship 
obtained a company of immigrants to the 
number of 106, without engaging in any 
questionable transactions, they saw and 
heard enough to prove that “ recruiting” 
was not always carried on in so pacific a 
manner. The impression left on the mind 
of the agent is, that, so far as Queensland 
is concerned, the traffic must die out 
shortly ; not from the inability of the 
islanders to do the work required of them, 
but because of their “ utter detestation” of 
it. His words are: “Those islanders who 
have been employed on sugar plantations 
in Queensland express an utter detestation 
of the place, and the hard work and hard 
treatment which they had to endure, and 
would not return to the colony at any 
price.” The agent already quoted also 
says: “As the trade is at present carried 
on it is impossible that any kidnapping 
should be done by Queensland vessels, and 
there is every reason to believe that the 
trade will die out, as the majority of the 
islanders who return home decline to emi- 
grate again.” But I fear that the influence 
of the Queensland licence has stimulated a 
traffic in coloured labour for the supply of 
Fiji, which has been conducted upon prin- 
ciples far less humane. The narrative 
already used contains these words :— 
“Great complaints are made at all the 
islands of the kidnapping of the natives by 
the Fiji ships. The regular custom is to 
overhaul those canoes which are proceeding 
from one island to another, and bring the 
natives on board the vessel.” These are 
facts which will demand the consideration 
of the British Government. 

Lord Kimberley’s dispatch to Lord Bel- 
more with respect to the case, “The Crown 
v. Hovel and another,” has not been well 
received here. Hovel and another were 
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here found guilty of being concerned in 
the death of a South Sea Islander, who, 
with others, had been kidnapped from an 
island in the South Seas. A third person 
implicated in the same transaction was 
tried at Melbourne and condemned. An 
appeal was made against the conviction, 
on account of some material irregularity 
in the trial. Justice miscarried, and the 
condemned man was released. The prison 
door being thus opened to the offender at 
Melbourne, the Cabinet of New South 
Wales deemed that it could not be kept 
shut upon his accomplices in Sydney. The 
whole, therefore, although proved authors 
of a great crime, were set at large again. 
Lord Kimberley forthwith administers a 
censure to Lord Belmore’s advisers, and 
they make a rejoinder which means “ mind 
your own business.” 








THE POLYNESIAN SLAVE-TRADE. 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette, Sept. 29.) 


THE latest accounts of the Polynesian 
Slave-trade more than confirm the opinion 
already expressed in these columns as to 
the infamous character of the traffic carried 
on under the name of emigration. Bishop 
Patteson (whose self-denying labours in 
Polynesia are above praise) writes as 
follows :—“I do not believe that it is pos- 
sible for any of these [Queensland] traders 
to make a bona fide contract with any 
natives of the Northern New Hebrides and 
Banks and Solomon Islands. I doubt if 
any one of these traders can speak half a 
dozen words in any of the dialects of those 
islands, and I am sure that the very idea 
of a contract cannot be made intelligible 
to a native of those islands without a very 
full power of communication with him. 
More than ten natives of Mota Island have 
now been absent nearly three years. The 
trader made a contract with them by 
holding up three fingers. They thought 
that three suns or three moons were sig- 
nified, Probably he was very willing that 


. they should think so; but he thought of 


at least three years.” The bishop’s own 
name has been employed to’ decoy the 
natives from their homes, and, as the is- 
landers are becoming justly incensed at 
this wholesale kidnapping, we must not be 
surprised if they take their revenge on any 
shipwrecked crew, or in their turn deceive 
int destroy some unsuspecting strangers. 
The evil seems, at any rate, worth the 
notice of the Colonial Office. 
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DEATH OF A NEGRO HERO. 

Wak is indiscriminatingly and insatiably 
cruel. Among those who have fallen during 
the present horrible conflict, how many were 
there whom the world needs; and among 
them few more useful and lamented than 
the Negro Doctor to whom the following 
article refers :— 


(From the Lancet.) 

Le Bon Docreur Norr.—Those of our 
readers who have followed the able corre- 
spondence of the Daily News need not be told 
who was the late Dr. Davis, or why we pay our 
share of tribute to his memory ; but others may 
not have heard that he was a negro doctor, who 
has just fallen a victim to his generous devotion 
to the starving and fever-stricken peasantry of 
North-eastern France. He was a native of 
Barbadoes, and, with the exception of a short 
term of residence at Aberdeen, where he 
graduated in medicine, he prosecuted his 
studies at St. Bartholomew’s, of which hospital 
the energy and intelligence with which he 
worked, and his strongly-pronounced religious 
opinions, made him a conspicuous student. In 
October last he resigned a house-physiciancy 
at that hospital, to give his services to the 
suffering peasantry in the neighbourhood of 
Sedan, and, armed with funds which had been 
entrusted to him by some friends in England, 
he devoted himself with remarkable skill and 
energy to the treatment of large numbers of 
sick and wounded, and to the establishment of 
soup-kitchens at Balan and Pont Mangy, which 
have given food and life to hundreds of starv- 
ing peasants. But his enthusiasm carried him 
beyond his strength, and returning in an 
exhausted condition from a short visit to 
England, where he had been to seek further 
funds, he was attacked with small-pox, of which 
he died on the 27th of November, at the age of 
28, but not before he had accomplished a noble 
work, and earned the gratitude of hundreds 
who owe their lives to his self-sacrifice. For 
years to come, says the correspondent of our 


contemporary, pilgrimages will be made to the . 


quiet nook at Fond de Givonne, where lie the 
the remains of “ Le Bon Docteur Noir.” 








THE LATE MR, CHARLES 
BUXTON, M.P. 


Tue following is an interesting bio- 
graphical account, and a discerning esti- 
mate of the character, capabilities, and 
services of this talented son of an eminent 
father and mother, whose name must long 


shine withsplendourin Anti-Slavery annals. . 


The public press, the British Parliament, 
and the pulpit, have alike spoken in terms 
of high respect and esteem of the departed. 
One of the latest of his benevolent and 
public-spirited acts was to contribute largely 
to the expense of sending out an eminent 
barrister to watch the proceedings of the 
Coolie Commission in Demerara, in the 
interests of that injured race. 
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The feeling of respect and regret for the 
late member for East Surrey extends 
widely beyond the limits of his constitu- 
ency and the circle of his friends. His 
death involves something more than the 
loss of a seat to the Liberal party, and a 
member to the ranks which suppoft the 
Government in the House of Commons. 
The loss of Mr. Buxton is irreparable, 
because it is personal. With him a gentle 
and humane character and a, thoughtful 
and cultivated intelligence, have disap- 
peared from parliamentary life, where 
their presence was much needed to temper 
the roughness of party strife, and to refine 
the crudities of extemporised thought and 
action, Mr. Buxton’s influence in Parlia- 
ment was much greater than the frequency 
and importance of his appearances in 
debate would lead outsiders to suppose. 
He did more for the House of Commons 
than the House of Commons did for him. 
His peculiar qualities of mind, his physi- 
cal characteristics, and that blending of 
both which forms what we call tempera- 
ment, would scarcely have justified a man 
influenced by ambition in adopting a ca- 
reer in which the power of impressive and 
extempore speech is the instrument and 
condition of success. Mr. Buxton’s ora- 
tions, intruded into a debate rather than 
growing out of it, would have received an 
attention as essays which they failed to 
command as speeches. His real influence 
and position in the House of Commons 
might, by one who had the discernment to 
detect them, have been found rather in the 
language and conduct of other men than 
in any conspicuous features of his own 
career. He was an influence rather than 
a power. Political speculation was his 
forte rather than direct political action. 
He was more at home analysing “ Ideas on 
Policy” than in applying those ideas to 
action; and probably enjoyed himself 
more listening to the chattering of the 
pyes in Norfolk, about which he wrote a 
charming essay in Macmillan, than in lis- 
tening to the chattering of certain feather- 
less bipeds in St. Stephen’s. The charge of 
personal timidity has been made against 
him; and an eminent orator and states- 
man once described him negatively as not 
at all the kind of man whom you would 
like to go tiger-hunting with. But Mr. 
Buxton was certainly not wanting in cou- 
rage of the deliberate, if not of the impul- 
sive kind, for that he had in a very high 
degree. Nothing would have terrified him 
into a course which he clearly held to be 
wrong, or frightened him from one which 
he had convinced himself was right. In 
him, as with the poet’s great type of intel- 
lectual doubt, “resolution was sicklied 
o'er with the pale cast of thought,” and a 
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hesitating political casuistiy made him 
unequal to that promptitude of action 
which is natural to keener and more rapid, 
and also to narrower and more short- 
sighted intelligences. Excess of pains- 
takio thovghtfulness and deliberating 
scruple is not, however, the ordinary fault 
of political men, and in Charles Buxton 
the House of Commons has lost an admix- 
ture of these qualities which it could ill 
spare.—Daily News, Aug. 18. 








THE REV. SAMUEL J. MAY. 


Tue death of this gentleman, on Saturday, 
at his home in Syracuse, closed a life of so 
much value to the world as to deserve more 
than a simple announcement. He was 
born in Boston, and, after being graduated 
at Harvard, became a Unitarian minister, 
and settled at Brooklyn, Conn. From his 
youth he was remarkable for his ingenuous 
love of truth, and his willingness to sacrifice 
every personal and selfish interest for its pro- 
motion; hence he was among the first to hear 
and to heed the voice of Garrison, pleading for 
the immediate emancipation of the slaves of the 
United States. He was one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the New-England Anti-Slavery Society, 
formed in 1832, the first association ever orga- 
nised in this country upon the principle of im- 
mediate, in distinction from gradual, emanci- 
pation. When Prudence Crandall, a Quaker, 
was persecuted and proscribed for admitting 
coloured girls to her school for young ladies at 
Canterbury, Conn., Mr. May was her devoted 
and chivalrous defender. The late Arthur 
Tappan, then a prosperous merchant of New 
York, supplied him with the money necessary 
for the prosecution of this war with the spirit 
of caste, which at that time dominated at the 
North scarcely less than at the South. He was 
a member of the Philadelphia Convention of 
1833 which formed the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, and his name is among those appended 
to the immortal “ Declaration of Sentiments,” 
penned by Garrison, and then adopted. Soon 
afterwards he left the pulpit to become the 
general agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Sla- 
very Society—aplace for which, by the singular 
union of gentleness with courage that was ever 
the most distinguished trait of his character, 
he was pre-eminently fitted. A few years 
afterwards he accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the Unitarian Church in South Scituate, 
Mass. In or about 1842, at the earnest soli- 
citation of Horace Mann, he again left the 
pulpit, to take charge of the Girls’ Normal 
School-at Lexington. As a teacher he was 
very successful, winning the esteem and con- 
fidence of his pupils, and awakening in them 
the high aspirations which are the surest 
defence against youthful frivolity and tempta- 
tion. In 1845 he again returned to the pulpit, 
accepting a call to the pastorate of the Unita- 
rian Society in Syracuse, In this place he 
remained until 1868, when, having completed 
his “threescore years and ten,” he resigned. 
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Since that time, however, he has been much 
employed in missionary labours, preaching as 
often as opportunity offered and as the infir- 
mities of age would allow. He was an earnest 
and devoted Unitarian, but above all a sincere 
true-hearted Christian and philanthropist. He 
was highly esteemed and loved, not only by 
those of his own sect, but’ by all the Orthodox 
people with whom he was acquainted. In 
Syracuse he was identified with every move- 
ment for the moral, intellectual, and social 
improvement of the people, and his death must 
be regarded by all, without distinction of sect 
or party, as a public calamity. Entering with 
his whole soul into the Anti-Slavery movement, 
even before its distinct organisation, he was 
faithful to the end; and having lived to witness 
its complete triumph, he goes to his grave “in 
a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his 
se ason.”’—New York Tribune, July 5. 





GOVERNMENT OF THE DIAMOND 
FIELDS. 


THE present political and territorial 
—- which are being discussed by the 
iamond diggers and by the adjoining Re- 
publics, are of vital importance to every 
other country in South Africa. 

To some it may seem an anomaly in the 
economy of nature that the ignorant should: 
give way to the intelligent, but it is as dis- 
tinctly a law as that the weak bulls ina 
herd of wild cattle are destroyed by those 
that are strong. We may accept it as alaw 
as infallible as that of the tides or the 
seasons that the coloured races of South 
Africa must become subordinate. They can- 
not hold their position against the influx of 
Englishmen, nor is it in accordance with the 
law of nature that they should. The sooner 
this is accepted as a settled fact by the 
Governments in South Africa and in Eng- 
land, and the policy of these Governments 
is guided by it, the better both for them 
and the natives. 

It is the duty of the diggers’ committee 
to undertake the work of arranging with 
the chiefs. The conflicting claims can be 
arbitrated in the usual way, and the sove- 
reign controlof thedistrict beundertaken by 
the committeein themeantime. Territory 
thus acquired can at once be handed over 
to the Queen, and if she accepts it, and 
appoints a governor over it, then will order 
and security become more certain. But we 
doubt much thatshe willdo so at present, and 
if shedid she would notsend troopsthere. The 
Cape might annex it, but not without the 
consent of the Crown and of the diggers, 
and neither would be easily obtained per- 
haps. We doubt that the British Ministry 
would consent to advise the acceptance of 
sovereignty over territory north of the 
Orange River, unless the Free State and 
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the Transvaal were included, and only 
then on condition of a confederation being 
formed.—Times of Natal. 








THE FREEDMAN’S BUREAU. 


OPERATIONS IN 1870—REPORT OF GENERAL 
HOWARD. 


Gen. Howarp’s Annual Report on the 
Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Aban- 
doned Lands, shows that, in accordance 
with the Acts of Congress the force of 
officers and clerks has been reduced from 
158 to 87. In Washington, 1,500 freedmen 
are cared for. The various asylums and 
sub-bureaus in the Southern towns are 
nearly all discontinued, and the work of 
the bureau is confined to the District of 
Columbia, where many of the destitute 
coloured people have been sent from all 

rts of the South. One man—sent from 
Louisiana—says Gen. Howard, is 113 years 
old. His early life was spent within sight 
of the hills on which this city is built, and 
he remembers well the first President, 
though he never was one of the famous 
“body-guard.” This venerable man has 

iven more than a century of productive 
abour to his country. Were his just wages 
paid him he would not now be an object 
of charity. And equally urgent is the case 
of nearly every inmate of the asylum. No 
State nor city recognises them as citizens ; 
no municipal government allows their claim 
for aid ; unless, therefore, the United States 
Government continues to feed and clothe 
and shelter them, they must perish. I 
believe that Congress and the people will 
sanction whatever expenditures are neces- 
sary to support these national paupers, and 
to alleviate as far as possible their suffer- 
ings. The work of collecting and paying 
bounties to coloured soldiers has been con- 
tinued through the year, and 1,087 of these 
claims have been collected and settled ; 
3,108 remain to be disposed of. The whole 
amount of back pay, bounties and pensions 
collected by the Bureau is 130,900.65 dols. ; 
all cases intrusted to the Commissioner— 
Gen. Howard—were settled without fees. 
The number of certificates and checks issued 
by the Treasury, and payable by Gen. How- 
ard, was 9,107, representing 1,659,728.86 
dols. The whole amount paid since the 
sage of the Act (March, 1867) is 
7,683,618.61 dols. The evidence in 1,568 
cases, filed by attorneys and claim agents, 
and ‘suspended by the Second Auditor 
because the attorneys had failed to furnish 
the necessary evidence—by reason of death, 
retirement from business, wilful negligence, 
or other causes—has been perfected through 
the agency of this Bureau. In addition to 
the above, 405 contested cases, referred to 
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me by the Second Auditor, have been 
taken up for investigation ; and legal pro- 
ceedings have been instituted against parties 
charged with frauds against the Govern- 
ment, 

The educational branch of the Bureau 
has been continued to as great an extent 
as the limited fund would permit, and a 
good work has been achieved. The num- 
ber of schools reported is 2,639 ; the num- 
ber of teachers, 3,300, and the pupils, 
149,581. The number of normal schools 
has increased—standing now at 94, with 
an attendance of 8,147. Appeals are coming 
in from all parts of the South for further 
help. Many school buildings, it is reported, 
must remain closed on account of the with- 
drawal of Government assistance; but I 
am obliged to reply to all these appeals : 
My funds are expanded ; there is nothin 
more to give. All I can do is to counse 
the freedmen to make every effort and 
sacrifice necessary to keep their schools 
open, and to agitate the subject of free 
schools until they secure their establish- 
ment. A very great work remains to be 
done before that result can be attained. 
The people of the Southern States have 
been too much occupied with material 
interests, the restoration of industrial order 
and political reconstruction, to give to the 
subject of education the attention which 
its importance demands, 

The expenditures for educational pur- 
poses during the last year have been 
976,853.89 dols. This includes 25,000 dols. 
transferred to Wilberforce University, Ohio, 
and 12,000 dols. to Lincoln University, 
Pennsylvania, by Act of Congress. The 
expenditures of the Bureau for all purposes 
during the last year has been 1,579,129.55 
dols., and the balance on hand August 31, 
1870, was 200,146.52. This sum will not 
be sufficient to settle outstanding claims, 
and will be no more than is needed to 
support the hospital and asylum in this 
city, and meet other current expenses until 
the next session of Congress. 





REMARKS OF AN EMINENT BRA- 
ZILIAN ON THE SLAVERY BILL. 


THE first article of the project declares free 
all children born after the passing of the law, 
but condemns them to the unrequited service 
of the master till the age of twenty-one years. 
This will have the effect of maintaining slavery 
for sixty years, and will re-establish it in the 
nineteenth century. 

Article 2nd gives to Societies the right to 
gratuitous service to the age of twenty-one, 
and the right to let them out for hire. 

The idea of property and that the slave isa 
mere thing runs through the whole. The un- 
fortunates are to be free in name, but in reality 
are to continue slaves. 
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THE COLOURED POPULATION OF 
AMERICA. 


THE American papers publish an inter- 
esting return showing the numbers of 
Japanese, Chinese, non-tribal Indians, and 
Coloured people in the United States, 
which has been compiled from a table just 
issued by the Census Bureau, giving the 
population of each State and territory in 
the Union, according to counties and 
parishes. From this compilation it appears 
that the Japanese number only fifty-eight, 
and that they are found in only three 
States—one, California, on the Pacific ; 
and the other two, New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts, on the Atlantic seaboard at the 
opposite side of the continent. Unlike the 
Japanese, the Chinese are confined to no 
part of the continent. They have already 
found their way into twenty-three out of 
the thirty-seven States of the Union, into 
seven out of the eight organised territories, 
and into the Federal district of Columbia. 
But though thus widely distributed, they 
form an appreciable portion of the popu- 
lation only in the Far West. On the thirty- 
one States and territories in which they are 
present, only three contain more than a 
thousand of them, while six contain but 
one each, and three others only two each. 
Throughout the whole Union they amount 
to no more than 63,254, Ten years ago 
they numbered 34,933: the increase is, 
therefore, but 28,321. Of the Indians not 
living in tribes, who are, therefore, 
American citizens, and so enumerated, the 
numbers are 25,631. Ten years ago they 
were 44,017. But it is said that the 
decrease of 18,386 thus shown is more 
apparent than real. 

Notwithstanding the repeated assurances 
of Southern authorities to the contrary, the 
coloured people are found to have increased 
very considerably. In four States only— 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Missouri— has there been a decrease, 
amounting in the aggregate to 32,475, since 
1860. Everywhere else there has been 
an increase—in some States a very large 
increase—amounting altogether to 470,057, 
or a net aggregate increase of 438,182. 
But the most remarkable feature about the 
coloured increase is that in all the seceding 
States except three it has been greater than 
the increase of the whites. In Georgia, 
for instance, the whites outnumber the 
negroes by 93,784, yet the increase of the 
latter in the past decade has exceeded that 
of the former by 32,068. In Florida, again, 
the whites outnumber the coloured by 
4,368, yet the increase of the latter exceeds 
that of the former by 10,701. In South 
Carolina there has been a slight decrease 
of the white population side by side with 
a small increase of the coloured. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, August 11. 
TRAFFIC IN SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS. 


Mr. P. Tayxor, on the motion for going 
into Supply, called the attention of the 
Government to the evils attending the 
traffic in the South Sea Islanders. He de- 
scribed at some length the horrible bar- 
barities inflicted by the importation of 
South Sea Islanders, which originated some 
ten years ago in a movement for the pur- 

ose of obtaining cheap labour in Queens- 
and. He said that under a nominal 
system of contract hundreds of human 
beings were brought in a most deplorable 
condition, very often stark naked, from the 
various islands in the South Sea, and having 
been made to work for a certain period of 
time in the colony, were then returned to 
theirrespectiveislandsina condition morally 
and intellectually far worse than they were 
in a state of absolute barbarity. He quoted 
a report from Captain Palmer, who had 
captured a schoonerconveying these people, 
which vessel he described as differing in 
no very essential particular from the old 
African slavers, and yet Captain Palmer 
failed to obtain the condemnation of the 
vessel. He regretted that to some extent 
this deplorable traffic had been recognised 
in a recent dispatch of Lord Kimberley, 
who, in calling the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the subject, said it would bring 
discredit on the British name. There was 
evidence that kidnapping went on to a 
considerable extent, and he suggested that 
steps should at once be taken to commu- 
nicate with the Queensland Government, 
in order to put an end to this detestable 
traffic. He concluded by moving for an 
address for papers on the subject. 

Mr. R. N. Fow:Er seconded the motion, 
and alluded in terms of deep regret to the 
death of Mr. C. Buxton, whose name, and 
that of his father before him, had so long 
been honourably associated with the praise- 
worthy attempts made to put down any- 
thing which savoured of the slave-trade. 

Sir C. WINGFIELD supported the motion, 
and urged upon the Government to take 
immediate steps to put an end to a system 
which, under the specious term of free 
labour, revived many of the worst features 
of the slave-trade, 

Sir J. Hay thought it would be dis- 
graceful to this country if a stop were not 
put to this atrocious system, which was 
alike a to our colonies and 
discreditable to England. 

Mr. KwnatcHBuLL-HuGEssen said he 
entirely endorsed the expressions of regret 
which fell from the lips of his hon. friend 
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in reference to the death of the hon. mem- 
ber for East Surrey (Mr. C. Buxton), whose 
private virtues equalled, he believed, his 
public services. (Hear, hear.) As regarded 
the motion before the House, he thought 
that, at that period of the session and in the 
absence of the requisite information, it was 
not desirable that the question should be 
discussed, but he quite concurred in the 
feeling that there should be an ample 
discussion early next session. He had 
heard with regret attacks directed against 
the colony of New Queensland. He did 
not deny that atrocities had occurred, but 
the House should not fall into the error of 
condemning a useful system because there 
were abuses. The Blue-book showed that 
efforts had been made by the authorities 
of Queensland to secure immigration being 
conducted in a fair and legitimate manner. 
Not long ago it was arranged that an agent 
should meet every vane on its arrival. 
Now an agent accompanied the labourers 
back, and it was a fact that many of them, 
after returning, had expressed a wish to 
re-engage themselves, and had actually 
done so. He would not then enter into 
any of the horrors which had been de- 
picted—horrors from which the mind of 
any Christian or civilised man must shrink 
—but would only say on the part of the 
Government, that their interest in the 
remedying of such evils was not less de 
than that of the hon. gentleman. Englan 
had spoken such great words and done 
such brave deeds in connection with slavery, 
that the very stones would cry out against 
her if she were to remain silent or indif- 
ferent after such statements had been made. 
(Hear, hear.) The Government would use 
all proper and legitimate influence to put 
an end to such a deplorable state of things. 

Mr. Krynarrp said that he liked the 
principle of the Government better than 
their practice. The dispatches of Lord 
Clarendon and Lord Kimberley on that 
subject reminded him of the days of Lord 
Palmerston, who had a genuine hatred of 
slavery in whatever shape or place it 
appeared. (Hear, hear.) His hon. friend 
went some way towards justifying what 
was called kidnapping—(“ No, no,’ from 
Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen)—but was in fact 
nothing more nor less than slavery. What 
they wanted was a distinct statement that 
the evil would be put down with a strong 
hand. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 





Coote Siaves.—Evil cannot be too closely 
watched. The terrible effects of Slavery and 
the Slave-trade in this land may well make 
Americans sensitive to anything that wears 
their semblance.—New York Tribune. 
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ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN SIAM. 


THE King of Siam, after his return to his 
States, abolished Slavery in the kingdom 
of Siam, from and after January 1, 1872. 
Slaves then in being will be manumitted, 
from the produce of a tax upon slave- 
proprietors from the present time.—Straits 
Observer. 








THE CHARACTER OF THE NEGRO 
PEASANTRY IN THE LEEWARD 
ISLANDS. 


BY THE LATE GOVERNOR, SIR B. C. C. PINE. 


As this appeal is made chiefly in behalf 
of the Negro and coloured race, it may 
not, sir, be out of place for me to make 
a few remarks upon that race, more es 
cially as I have seen with regret that their 
character has of late been misrepresented 
in England. In giving you my humble 
opinion of this people, 1 am also giving 


that of the Bishop. His Lordship is him- 


self a West Indian. I have been for ten 
years Lieutenant-Governor and Governor 
in the West Indies, after having previously 
lived among the race in Africa. If, there- 
fore, our opinion of the race is erroneous, 
it is for want of judgment that we err, not 
for want of experience. We are both of 
one mind regarding the race as we have 
seen them. We are not their blind ad- 
vocates ; we are fully sensible of their 
faults ; some of these faults being seemingly 
inherent in their race ; but far more being 
the bitter results of that accursed institu- 
tion from which they have been liberated 
hardly more than a quarter of a century. 
With all these faults we have recognised in 
the race qualities entitling them to the love 
of their Soloman They have singular 
respect for justice ; deal justly with a negro 
and no severity will be murmured at. They 
have an intense respect for authority if ex- 
ercised even with moderate fairness,and they 
are, on the whole, the most easily governed 
people that I have ever met with. Their 
kindness of heart and their good humour 
even their enemies will admit. They are ac- 
cused of being idle, but it is only wonderful 
to me, considering the evil effects of slavery, 
and especially the stigma that it has cast 
on honest labour, that they are as industri- 
ous as they are. It is on behalf of a — 
body of these loyal, docile, and kind- 
hearted people— houseless, starving, many 
of them grievously maimed—that we shall 
appeal to the public; and we feel con- 
vinced that we shall not appeal in vain— 
Times. 
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ANOTHER session of the Spanish Cortes 
has opened, which is the third since a 
measure for the Abolition of Slavery in 
Cuba and Porto Rico was solemnly pro- 
mised by the Government, but no measure 
of the kind has been brought forward. 

Perhaps the most notable circumstance 
of the last session was the comprehensive 
and brilliant speech of Sefior Labra, the 
member for Asturias, to whose pen Spain 
owes some of her best works'on Slavery 
and the Colonies. 

The honourable member made no attempt 
to shield from blame the men of September, 
but expoved their shortcomings, and laid 
at their door much of the terrible mischief 
which has happened in Cuba since the 
revolution. 

The people of Spain at that time de- 
manded the abolition of Slavery, and the 
colonists expected it. But the Provisional 
Government, as well as each successive 
Cabinet, shirked the great question, and, 
instead of doing justice to Cuba, sent the 
sword. The consequence of this is that 
Spain has ever since been waging a brutal 
war of extermination with the Liberal 
party in Cuba. 

It was of the free Cuban party that Mr. 
Turnbull, the British Commissioner, re- 
ported to our Government, many years 
ago, that he found those men as much 
opposed to the Slave-trade then carried on 
by the Spanish party as ever Clarkson and 
Wilberforce were. But free Spain fights 
side by side with the slavahslioes: whose 
objects are officially stated to be the main- 
tenance of Slavery and the revival of the 
Slave-trade, and who, as a party, are at this 
moment as much in rebellion against Spain 
as the Cuban or Liberal party itself. 

The pro-Slavery party in Madrid have 
set up a cry, that no liberty is to be granted 
to Cuba while any remains of the insur- 
rection exist. The anti-Slavery party has 
unhappily echoed this cry, af a until it 
sees this to be a fallacy, and recovers its 
true position, we fear little good can be 
expected from it. Sefior Labra has shown 
that when England, in the last century, 
denied justice to her American colonies, 
and attempted to rule them by force alone, 
she lost them. 

But when in Canada in 1848, and still 
more recently during the Indian Mutiny, 
she took the other course, and adopted wise 
and just measures even while the rebellion 
was going on, she saved her colonies. 
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By a similar course to that which Spain 
is now taking, she has already lost all her 
South American colonies. But, unhappily 
for humanity and the true honour of Spain, 
her present statesmen appear to belong to 
the class of whom it is said, they forget 
nothing and learn nothing. 








THE FOREIGN OFFICE AND THE 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


THe Committee has frequently in past 
times had the pleasure to acknowledge the 
kindness and courtesy of those who have 
filled the high office of Her Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

a at no period during a long course 
of years has the Committee had occasion so 
frequently to apply to the Foreign Minister 
as after the Paris International Conference 
in 1867, subsequent to which memorials 
were addressed to eight of the principal 
Governments of the countries whereSlavery 
exists. 

Several of these addresses were forwarded 
to their destination through the kind offices 
of Lord Stanley, the then Foreign Secretary, 
who remarked, in reference to them, that 
“the objects the Committee have in 
view have the entire sympathy and support 
of this country,"—and “that one of the 
most effectual modes by which the Com- 
mittee may do good service to the cause 
they have in hand, will be by bringing 

ublic opinion to bear upon the question of 
eons in those countries where the insti- 
tution still exists.” 

We subjoin a memorial to his Majesty 
the King of Spain, kindly forwarded to 
him through the French Foreign Office. 
We also annex an address from the Bir- 
mingham Ladies’ Negro’s Friend Society to 
the mea of Spain, and the correspondence 
in reference to its non-presentation which 
we think our readers will consider requires 
no comment, 

Knowing as we do the strong and un- 
hesitating manner in which the United 
States Government, through its Minister at 
Madrid, has expressed its disapproval of 
the infatuated course which the Spanish 
Ministers have been pursuing in connection 
with the slave question and with Cuba, we 
cannot but deplore the withholding of any 
adequate expression of the views and the 
claims of England as a betrayal of the 
national honour. Weconsider but for this 
fatal reticence the Spanish Nation might 
have been spared the guilt and disgrace of 
her bloody civil war in Cuba, with her 
enormous drain upon its already bankrupt 
exchequer. 

















Eee 








maison de Sav@ie, que nous, les sous signés, 
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Le Bureau du Comité International | 
Anti-Esclavagiste, dont le siege est 4 Paris, 
vient de transmettre, par l’entremise du 
Ministére Francais des Affaires Etrangéres, 
une addresse & Sa Majesté le Roi d’Espagne, 
dont voici le texte. 


A SA MAJESTE TRES CATHOLIQUE, 
AMEDE£E LIE, ROI D’ESPAGNE. 


Sirz,—Les sous-signés, Membres du 
Bureau du Comité International Anti- 
Esciavagiste, viennent respectueusement 
intercéder auprés de Votre Majesté, en 
faveur des esclaves des iles de Cuba et de 
Puerto Rico. 

Le peuple Espagnol a hautement déclaré 
par la voix de ses réprésentants au Cortés, 
son désir de voir abolir l’esclavage : systme 
condamné par la justice et par l’humanité, 
comme violation des droits les plus sacrés 
de Yhomme. 

L’Eglise Catholique l’a aussi flétri 
comme un d crime et un grand 
owe Leurs Saintetés Pie II., Paul IIL., 

rbain VI., Bénoit XIV., Leon X., et 
Grégoire XVI., ont tous condamné. 

Jadis il existait dans les colonies de la 
Grande Brétagne, de la France, du Dané- 
marck, de la Suéde, de la Hollande, et dans 
les Etats Unis de ’Amérique. [II a été 
aboli par toutes ces puissances. 

Linitiative prise l'année dernitre par 
les Cortés, la promesse du Ministére de 
presenter pendant la session actuelle, une 
mésure d’emancipation, font naitre ’espoir 
que bient6t PEspagne aussi n’aura plus 
desclaves. Toutefois il est 4 désirer, dans 
Vintérét méme des maitres, que cette 
mésure décréte labolition immédiate, car 
Yexperience a démontré quentre la liberté 
aoe et entidre et lesclavage, il n’y a pas 

e juste milieu possible, comme entre le 
crime et la justice il ne peut y avoir de 
compromis. 

lest de plus un fait sur lequel on ne 
saurait trop appuyer. La maison de Savoie 
n’a jamais, jusqu’a ce jour, régné sur des 
esclaves. Ce serait donc inaugurer de la 
manitre la plus glorieuse, l’aveénement de 
Votre Majesté au tréne d’Espagne, que de 
rendreaux esclaves des Colonies Espagnoles, 
la liberté dont ils ont été si injustement 
a 
est au nom de la Sainte Réligion Chré- 
tienne, au nom de Vhumanité et de la 
justice, c’est pour lhonneur de la nation 
pagnole, pour la gloire de l'auguste 


venons supplier Votre Majesté d’accorder, 
sans plus de délai, pleine et entiére liberté 
aux esclaves des Antilles Espagnoles, 
Nous avons l’honneur d’étre 
de Votre Majesté, 





les trés respectueux Serviteurs, 
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De la part du Comité Francais, 

E. Laspou.ayg, Membre de!’ Institut et de 
PAssemblée Nationale. 

A. Cocnin, Membre de I’Institut, Préfect 
de Seine et Oise. 

Guizot, Membre de l'Institut. 

De Préssenst, Membre de ]’Assemblée 
Nationale. 

Henri Martin, Membre de l’Assemblée 
Nationale, Maire du xviiéme Arron- 
dissement (Passy). 

De la part du Comité Hollanduis, 
JuLius H. Wousers, Président, Utrecht. 
De la part du Comité Anglais, 
JosEPH Cooper, Vice-Président (Essex 

Hall, Walthamstow, prés Londres.) 

L, A. CHamMERovzow, Londres, Sécrétaire 
Général du Comité International Anti- 
Esclavagiste. 

Séerétariat Général du Comité, 

A.Cocuin, 86, RuedeGrenelle St.Germain, 


Paris, le 12 Juillet, 1871. 








BIRMINGHAM LADIES’ NEGRO’S 
FRIEND SOCIETY AND SLAVERY 
IN CUBA. 


Our last number contained an inter- 
esting report of the Forty-sixth Annual 
Meeting of the above useful Society, ex- 
tracted from a Birmingham paper. At 
that meeting an Address to the Queen of 
Spain on the subject of Negro Emancipa- 
tion in Cuba and Porto Rico was adopted. 
We give below a copy of that Address, as 
well as of the accompanying letter to the 
British Ambassador at Madrid, from Mrs. 
Edmund Sturge, President of the Society :—. 


(Copy. } 


“ CHARLBURY, Oxon, 
“ May, 1871. 

“Mrs. Edmund Sturge, as President of the 
‘ Birmingham Ladies’ Negro’s Friend Society,’ 
respectfully requests the attention of Mr. 
Layard to the presentation of the accom- 
panying address to the Queen of Spain. 

“The ladies, on whose behalf it is sent, will 
be greatly obliged to Mr. Layard to choose the 
earliest and most suitable time to lay it before 
Her Majesty. They trust that any trouble it 
may occasion him will be recompensed by the 
greatness of the object sought to be promoted 
by the address. 

“ Mrs, E. Sturge considers it due to the mem- 
bers of this Society to state that the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in the Spanish Colonies 
has for a long period of years been one object 
of their greatest desire. Inthe year 1849 they 
took the lead in presenting a memorial to the 
Queen of England, respecting the treaties on 
the subject of the Slave-trade and Slavery 
between Spain and Great Britain, which me- 
morial received the signatures of more than 
50,000 of the women of England and Scotland. 
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“Tn conclusion, Mrs. E. Sturge ventures to 
express the hope that the responsibility of Mr. 
Layard’s high position may induce him to use 
all the influence he can command in favour of 
the complete and speedy abolition of slavery 
in the Spanish Colonies.” 





“To Her Most Gracious MaJsEsty THE 
QUEEN OF SPAIN. 

* May it please your Majesty,— 

“We, the members of the Ladies’ Negro’s 
Friend Society, venture to invoke your Ma- 
jesty’s sympathy in a cause of deepest concern 
to our hearts—that of negro emancipation in 
the Spanish islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. 

“Your Majesty will be aware of the great 
Act of Negro Emancipation that passed the 
British Legislature in 1834, and which was 
the result of the interest the English people 
had long taken in the unfortunate races of 
Africa, so cruelly oppressed by Slavery and the 
Slave-trade. This beneficent measure was 
largely promoted by the zeal and energy of 
English ladies to whom the evils inflicted by 
slavery on their fellow-creatures, and the out- 
rages to which it especially subjected their own 
sex, had become an insupportable burden. 

“Since the happy extinction of Slavery in 
our own possessions, we have earnestly desired 
its abolition in all other countries, being deeply 
convinced that it is not only opposed to the 
laws of God, and the benign spirit of the 
Redeemer of men, but that it is adverse to the 
true prosperity of nations and the welfare of 
all classes who share in its gains. 

“We rejoice that an Anti-Slavery Society 
has been formed in Madrid, whose efforts we 
trust will influence the Spanish Government to 
fulfil the urgent obligation of restoring without 
delay the inalienable right of freedom to the 
enslaved negroes in their colonies. 

“The Cortes has already pledged itself to 
the abolition of Slavery during the present 
session, and we congratulate your Majesty 
that your accession to the throne occurs at a 
juncture when the name of your illustrious 
House may be associated with the bestowment 
of so immense a boon. 

“‘Monarchies in past times have often been 
inaugurated by acts of grace aud mercy, and 
if, under the auspices of your royal Consort, 
the noble opportunity now offered be embraced, 
and the decision of the Legislature carried out, 
a new lustre will be shed upon the Spanish 
crown, the stigma of Slavery be removed from 
your adopted country, and the blessings of 
hundreds of thousands of liberated men, 
women, and children will descend upon the 
benignant reign of their new Sovereigns. 

“ As an additional, and we hope prevailing 
plea, we can appeal to the highest sanction of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The Bull of 
Pope Gregory XVI., published in 1830, pro- 
nounced the solemn condemnation of this un- 
christian and cruel traffic, and urged its aban- 
donment by all loyal subjects of the Roman 
ree. 

“The words of the Papal Bull are as fol- 
low :—‘ With profound grief we say, that, even 
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among Christians, there have been men who, 
shamefully blinded by the desire of sordid 
gain, have not hesitated to reduce to servitude 
in foreign lands, Indians, Negroes, and other 
unfortunate races; or abetting this shameful 
crime by justifying and organising the traffic 
of these unhappy beings, whom others have 
laden with chains. 

“A great number of the Roman Pontiffs, 
our predecessors of glorious memory, did not 
fail to reprimand throughout the extent of 
their jurisdiction the conduct of those men 
as opposed to their clerical safety, and as dis- 
graceful to the Christian name; for they per- 
ceived clearly that this was one of the causes 
which most contributed to confirm Infidel na- 
tions in their hatred of the true Christian 
religion.’ 

“In conclusion, permit us to tender our 
sincere and earnest desires for your Majesty’s 
welfare and happiness, and to express our deep 
conviction that the measure we advocate will 
prove one of the most effectual means of in- 
suring the benediction of the Almighty on your 
future reign. 

“ On behalf of ‘The Ladies’ Negro’s Friend 
Society,’ 

“We are, with great respect, &e. 
“ Lypia E. Sturee, President. 
“ HANNAH STURGE, 
‘HENRIETTA MorGan, 
*L. MormLyiet, 
‘Maria Capbury, 


Secretaries. 


Treasurers.” 





* Maprip, May 31, 1871. 

‘Mapam,—I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 26th 
instant, forwarding to me an address to the 
Queen of Spain from the Birmingham ‘ Ladies’ 
Negro’s Friend Society,’ in favour of the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the Spanish Dominions, and 
requesting me to present it to her Majesty. I 
regret that I am unable to accede to this re- 
quest without receiving instructions from Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, through whom such addresses for offi- 
cial presentation are usually sent. If you will 
have the goodness to send a copy to the Earl 
Granville, and his Lordship should think fit to 
instruct me to present the address, which you 
have forwarded to me, to the Queen of Spain, I 
shall have much pleasure in doing so. 

* I have the honour to be, Madam, 

“Your most obedient servant, 
“A, W. Layarop. 
“Mrs. E, SturcE.” 
“ ForEIGN OFFICE, 
* June 19th, 18717. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by Earl Granville to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
10th instant, forwarding a copy of an address 
to the Queen of Spain from tl Ladies’ Negro’s 
Friend Society, which you request may be 
presented through Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Madrid, and I am to inform you, in reply, that 
as Mr. Layard has advised Lord Granville that 
it would be unadvisable to present the address 
just now, and that to do so might defeat its 
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object, his Lordship thinks it had better be 
left to his discretion to choose a favourable 
opportunity for presenting it. 
“T am, Sir, F 
**- Your most obedient, humble servant, 
“ (Signed) ENFIELD. 
“The Secretary to the 
Anti-Slavery Society.” 








THREATENED SLAVE-TRADE IN 
THE COLONY OF NATAL. 


Tuer following address has been for- 
warded to the Governor :— 


“To His Excentency R. W. Kezate, Esq@., 
H.M. Lievt.-GovERNOR OF THE COLONY 
oF NATAL. 


“ Srr,—Acting under the directions of. the 
Committee of this Society, we have the honour 
to call your attention to a paragraph in the 
Cape papers recently received, and which we 
beg to transcribe for your information. It 
occurs in the Cape Mail and Standard of the 
4th May, 1871, is from their correspondent at 
Durban, is dated April 7th, and is as follows :— 

«There is still a great scarcity of labour 
on the coast plantations. The planters have 
formed a league to devise means to provide a 
better and surer supply of labour for the colony. 
Mr. Ablett, when in Delagoa Bay, Inhambane, 
and Quillimane, recently, made arrangements 
with the Portuguese authorities and the native 
chiefs there to provide Natal with batches of 
native labourers. I have not heard that the 
matter has yet been brought before the autho- 
rities here.’ 

“Tf this statement is actually founded on 
fact, this Society will be filled with the utmost 
alarm and anxiety respecting the scheme pro- 
posed. Information has been afforded us by 
those who know Quillimane perfectly well, the 
agents of the Rebel Portuguese, the Rebels 
themselves, and who likewise form their sojourn- 
ing amongst the tribes whenee these ‘free 
labourers’ are drawn, feel no manner of doubt 
that all the evils of the French Engagée system 
will be revived (with the attendant horrors in- 
land) should this project be allowed to assume 
a definite form, so that natives should be 
exported from the settlements named in the 
paper. 

** We have Dr. Livingstone’s testimony as to 
what occurred during the last exportation from 
Quillimane; and other gentlemen who were 
with him are now in this country. It is these 
latter who have suggested this course which 
we follow in addressing your Excellency on the 
subject. 

“Tf you are pleased to take official cogni- 
sance of the matter with a view to its being at 
once stopped, we shall receive such intelligence 
with great gratification and satisfaction; for 
we are instructed to repeat that, more especially 
in the present disorganised state of Portuguese 
authority in East Africa, the project will but 
tend to give an impulse to that traffic which 
has already depopulated such vast districts on 
the borders of the Portuguese settlements. 
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“Your Excellency may perhaps receive th 
announcement by this mail that a Parliamentary 
Inquiry is appointed by the Government to take 
into consideration the subject of the Slave-trade 
on the East African Coast; and we feel well 
assured that we shall be allowed your Excel- 
lency’s kind consideration if we have in your 
sight at first appeared too vigilant, seeing that 
we are now using every effort to bring all the 
force we can enlist to bear on the subject. 

** We have the honour to be, &e. &e., 

* JosEPH CooPER, 
“EpMuND SturGE, 
“ Ropert Axsop, 


Hon. Secs.” 








Tue following address has been for- 
warded to Lord Granville — 


To THE Rigut HonovurRaBLE THE EARL 
GRANVILLE, K.G., Her Masesty’s Prin- 
CIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 


My Lorp,—It is with great regret that 
the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society finds itself obliged 
once more respectfully to call the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to the state of the 
island of Cuba in reference to Slavery and 
the Slave-trade. 

The Committee continues to receive in- 
formation from various sources on the 
deplorable condition of Cuba, and of the 
determination’of the Volunteer or Spanish 
party to maintain Slavery in the island at 
any cost, and, if triumphant, to revive the 
Slave-trade. They observe that these 
opinions are fully confirmed by statements 
in the Blue-books recently laid before Par- 
liament, 

Under these circumstances, and in view 
of the fact that nearly every slave in Cuba 
is entitled to freedom under British Treaty, 
the Committee had hoped to see some traces 
in the Parliamentary papers of a more 
vigorous and direct ol: intervention with 
Spain by Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment than they are able to discover. 

From reliable information received 
through America, and from other quarters, 
the Committee believe that the Slave-trade 
has already recommenced, and that some 
cargoes of slaves are, from time to time, 
being landed in small detachments on some 
of the remote parts of the island. 

It is supposed in the United States that 
the slaves are brought to Cuba from the 
East Coast of Africa, but on this point no 
official information appears to have been 
published. 

The Committee respectfully suggest that 
some good might arise were Her Majesty’s 
Government to extend the functions and 
increase the powers of the Commissioners 
in Cuba, 
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At the same time, the enormous price 
paid for the hire of slaves in Cuba isa 
temptation so great, that the only sure 
prevention is the abolition of Slavery 
itself. 

The facts disclosed or confirmed by the 
Parliamentary Papers, that the Spanish 
Government are powerless to control the 
Volunteer or Spanish party in Cuba, and 
that this party, if successful in crushing 
the Cubans, will not only perpetuate 
Slavery, but re-open the Slave-trade, em- 
phatically show that the time has arrived 
when Her Majesty’s Government are called 
upon to assert its treaty rights in insisting 
on the liberation of the slave-population 
illicitly imported, and who are virtually 
the wards of Great Britain. 

The present state of affairs admits of no 
delay. 

The Committee would also respectfully, 
but very earnestly, entreat Her Majesty’s 
Government to invite the co-operation of 
the Government of the United States in 
friendly effo:ts to establish complete free- 
dom and per:nanent peace in Cuba, which 
has been so long devastated by a ruthless 
civil war carried on between the partisans 
of Slavery and the advocates of Freedom. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 


JOSEPH COOPER, 
EpMUND StTuRGE, asain é 
RosBert ALSsopP, : 


THOMAS PHILLIPS, 
Assistant Secretary. 
No. 27, New Broad Street, London, 
18th July, 1871. 





THE POLITICAL AGENCY AT 
ZANZIBAR. 
Tue following has been addressed to 
Dr. Kirk :— 
27, New Broap Street, Lonpon, 
SEPTEMBER 7TH, 1871. 


To Joun Kirk, Esq., M.D., F.R.G.S., F.L.S. 
&c] &c., H. M. Actine Ponitican AGEN? 
AT ZANZIBAR. 





Dear Sir,—It is with the most sincere 
feelings of sympathy and regard that we, the 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, beg at this critical juncture in 
East African affairs to lay before you the ex- 
pression of our admiration and gratitude for 
your unsparing exertions. 

We are the more earnestly led to do this 
inasmuch as it is only too plain to us that your 
position at Zanzibar—at all times one of 
extreme anxiety and the gravest responsibility 
—is at the present moment beset with compli- 
cations which we are keenly alive to, and most 
deeply deplore. 

We do not hide it from you, that during 
several years past it has always been to us a 
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matter of congratulation that in whatsoever 
efforts we have been led to make at home and 
abroad, we have had at Zanzibar in your own 
person the requisite experience, the perfect 
sense of diplomatic duty, and the calm courage, 
which alone can render it possible for the 
British Government to represent the feeling of 
England upon the Slave-trade. 

Nor can we disguise from ourselves the 
painful fact which has come before us of late, 
that obstructive details of official routine may 
possibly hazard your present position at the 
Court of Zanzibar, and imperil that assistance 
which the cause of Slavery Abolition has 
always received at your hands. 

As an earnest of a deep-rooted and very 
general feeling, we would ask to be allowed to 
point out to you one clause in the “ Report 
from the Select Committee on Slave Trade 
(East Coast of Africa),” printed on the 4th of 
August last, and which relates to yourself. 

“In urging the necessity of retaining in 
this service trained and experienced men, the 
Committee consider that this principle most 
strongly applies to the Political Agency at 
Zanzibar. So complicated are our political 
relations at present with the Sultan, and so 
difficult will be the task of dealing with him, 
that they do not hesitate to advise that the 
services should be retained of the present act- 
ing Political Agency. Bearing in mind his long 
and tried experience of Africa, its climate, its 
Slave-trade difficulties, his knowledge of the 
Sultan, and his activity in conducting the 
greater part of the work of the department for 
some years, they would recommend that no 
technical rules of the service be allowed to 
interfere with his appointment as Political 
Agent at Zanzibar.” 

Although we feel that the motives which 
have so long held you attached to your very 
difficult and harassing position, and that the 
forces which impel your labours of benefaction 
must in themselves continually carry to you 
consolation and satisfaction, we are neverthe- 
less moved to transmit to you such aid and 
strength as may lie in the expression of hearty 
congratulation and sympathy, on the part of 
those more intimately aware of your exertions ; 
and we feel sure that we are speaking for all 
your fellow-countrymen to whom your arduous 
and excellent service is known. 

That you and Mrs. Kirk and your family 
may be blessed with health and strength, and 
that you may yet see your work take its proper 
place in our mutual endeavours to suppress the 
East African Slave-trade, is, with deep regard 
and respect, the sincere prayer of, 

Dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed by order and on behalf 
of the Committee), 
JOSEPH COoPER, 
EpMunpD SturGeE, Ly ie 


Secs. 
Rosert ALsop, 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 
OF BOOKS. 


The Coolie: his Rights and Wrongs. 
Author of “Ginx’s Baby.” 
Strahan & Co. 1871. 


TuEsE “ Notes of a Journey to British Gui- 
ana, with a Review of the System, and of the 
recent Commission of Inquiry,’ form a deeply 
interesting contribution to our National and 
Colonial Literature, and Messrs. Strahan & 
Co. have presented them in a handsome vo- 
lume, with good type, good paper, and in good 
and characteristic cloth binding. 

“The Coolie” consists of twenty-four chap- 
ters, a preface, and an appendix; a table of 
contents and index would have added materially 
to the value of the book: these will, doubtless, 
be supplied in subsequent editions. 

Mr. Jenkins’s is a graphic pen: he is a clever 
describer, and has a keen eye for the beauties 
and sublimities of nature, and for beauties and 
blemishes of human form and character. He 
is never dry; he vitalises even statistics. Ge- 
nerally speaking his conclusions seem fairly 
deducible from his premises: that with which 
he winds up the whole will inspire some with 
hope and encouragement, and confirm in others 
grave doubts, as to the possibility of making 
the existing Coolie system to harmonise with 
duty to God, justice to the Coolie, and satisfac- 
tory profits to the planter. 

If these should be found compatible, it must 
be through the instrumentality of a thorough 
change in the system, in its agents and sub- 
jects. 

The following is the sentence to which we 
refer :— Taking a fair review of the whole 
system, it is one which, spite of its disabilities, 
its difficulties, its present evils, is full of pro- 
mise, and in my belief cam be made, with care, 
and skill, and honest endeavour, not only an 
organisation of labour as successful as any 
hitherto attempted, but one leading to almost 
colossal benefits.” —p. 367. 

The italics are the author’s. He adds, in 
the paragraph following that above given :— 
“The policy of the Colonial legislation has 
hitherto conferred unlimited power on the 
planters, and reduced that of the Coolies 
almost to nil.” This he proves incontestably 
from the Commissioners’ Report, and from the 
evidence on which that Report is based. 

Mr. Jenkins is somewhat harsh towards 
Mr. Des Voux (whose letter of allegations he 
copies in the Appendix to his book) even while 
he takes the Commissioners to task for their 
more sweeping censures on that gentleman. 
But “The Coolie” and the Report of the Com- 
missioners, separately and unitedly, place before 
the world, as fully proved, Mr. Des Voux’s 
most ultra allegations, and establish the most 
condemnatory facts against the coolie system, 
and against those who so ingeniously framed 
and so cruelly apply it; whose fortunes have 
greatly thriven, and whose hearts have become 
thoroughly petrified, at the expense of the 
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bodies, souls, and circumstances of the coolies. 
Mr. Des Veeux is fully vindicated. 

In the first part of “The Coolie,’ Mr. 
Jenkins undoubtedly sufficiently describes the 
social, physical, and political circumstances of 
an immigrant in British Guiana: “ Politically, 
the coolie is nil: he has no voice, nor the 
shadow of a voice, in the government of British 
Guiana. Socially, he is not only a labourer, 
he is a bondsman—not using the word in an 
invidious sense—he is not free to come and go, 
to work and rest, as he pleases.””—pp. 164-5. 

We have no wish to recall the atrocities per- 
petrated in Demerara under the régime preva- 
lent in the times of Negro Slavery, nor to dwell 
on subsequent efforts to secure the labour of 
‘* Barbadians,” ‘ Free Africans,’ and others, 
to compete with and supersede the freed Ne- 
groes, “with an amount of suffering to the 
poor creatures concerned which it were better 
now to bury from human memory.”’—pp. 
175-76. 

In 1851 the British Parliament gave “timely 
and judicious assistance” to the West India 
interest. Of the sums permitted to be raised 
by Parliament on guarantee, £250,000 wasthe 
share apportioned to British Guiana, of which 
sum £200,000 was expended in reviving the 
East Indian Immigration;” and in 1861 the 
colony cost the British Government £40,000. 
Mr. Jenkins shows that, as far as the com- 
mercial relations between the colony and the 
mother country are concerned, these were 
profitable investments. 

Legislation on this subject of coolie immi- 
gration was in 1864 “ embodied —principally 
by the great industry, ability, and experience 
of Mr. James Crosby, the Immigration Agent- 
General, and every way as honourable and 
upright an officer as the colony contains— 
in an ordinance designated ‘No. 4, of 
1864.’ This ordinance, however, was “ rather 
complicated, verbose, and untechnical in 
its original draft; but, its author alleges, 
was still more violently distorted from con- 
cinnity by the treatment it endured at the 
hands of the Legislature.” By a singular 
omission the Head of the Immigration Depart- 
ment is not a member of the Court of Policy 
(p. 178) in which the planters are dominant— 
an omission strongly disapproved by the Com- 
missioners. . 

The Immigration Agent in India, W. J. 
Jeffery, Esq., gets “a salary of £1,000 a year, 
and 3s. a head on immigrants sent by him and 
arriving in the colony: the latter amount as an 
incentive to send a proper class of people ;” for, 
undoubtedly, before 1862 some of the unhappy 
creatures shipped by the gentleman who then 
drew his £1,000 a year were “ unfit for any 
good purpose. They died like sheep, or suf- 
fered from diseases worse than death.” We 
may add to this, that while Mr. Crosby has 
been utterly unable to get the protector of im- 
migrants in Calcutta, to acknowledge his letters, 
making complaints on the character of the 
immigrants, and offering suggestions, as late 
as the 5th of January last year, the ship 
Shand arrived at Demerara with immigrants. 
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She left Calcutta with 458 men, women, and 
children; and, during a passage of 120 days, 
she lost by death no less than 97; another died 
after arrival in the Demerara river; and the 
majority of those who survived were in a very 
weakly condition—of whom 50 were sent off 
to the Colonial Hospital. They were shipped 
at Calcutta in a sickly state; ‘‘ some of the 
dholl was bad ; the lime-juice was also bad, and 
the salt-fish was of inferior quality.” 

The persons who are engaged in recruiting 
for coolies in India are occasionally bribed, 
and “are not very particular” in doing their 
work, “The examination of these recruits is 
conducted much too hastily.” Mr. Jenkins 
suggestively says : “ There is something wrong 
in these Calcutta arrangements.” 

As to three important matters arising out of 
the Indian organisation, viz.: 1. The physical 
quality and occupation of the recruit; 2. The 
representations actually made to the coolie by 
the recruiters ; and 3. The representations not 
made to him at the time of making the con- 
tract. On all these points the organisation 
fails, and immediate trenchant remedy is 
required, 

In the earlier years, 1845 to 1851 inclusive, 
there was an excess of deaths over births in the 
colony of 3,981, or more than one-third of the 
whole. We copy from the Commissioners’ 
Report the whole of paragraph 531 :— 

** But here a very important subject forces 
itself upon our attention. The immigrants 
are all foreigners. Is the climate genial to 
them, or do they require seasoning? Is the 
above mortality equally distributed over all 
immigrants ; or do those newly arrived in the 
country furnish more than their proper quota ? 
On this last subject we have referred to Dr. 
Shier’s reports for information. The figures 
can be ascertained no further back than the 
first half of 1863, when the proportion of those 
who died, not having completed their first 
year, was found to amount to 55°56 per cent. 
of the whole number of deaths of indentured 
immigrants. In the last half-year of the next 
year the percentage had fallen to 84°67. From 
the Ist July, 1865, to 30th June, 1866, it rose 
again to 37°65 ; for the year 1867 the rate was 
32°97. In the last half of that year, yellow 
fever prevailed ; and out of the 18 cases which 
terminated fatally, 14 were of persons who had 
not been six months in the country. In 1868 
the percentage was 18°95; and Dr. Shier, 
writing on the 10th May, 1869, remarks, that, 
‘at present we are on the verge of the most 
sickly season, and fully one-third of the immi- 
grants are not yet arrived.’ As was to be 
expected, the percentage rose in the next year 
to 20°91; but of the 203 who died to make 
this average, 39 were children under ten years 
of age. In the first half of 1870, 158, or 
33°26 per cent., had not completed their 
first year of residence, and of them 43 were 


‘children.’ 


The deaths arising from inattention to 
acclimatisation, in relation to diet, kind of 
work, &c., were numerous, as both East 
Indians and Chinese, accustomed to totally 
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different pursuits, were placed on the land as 
labourers. They had, moreover, been tho- 
roughly deceived, not merely as to the labour 
to be done, but also as to the wages they were 
to be paid, the prospect of becoming possessed 
of land, &c. 

Mr. Crosby tried to perform his duties fully, 
but Governor Hincks by degrees reduced Mr. 
Crosby, as the Commissioners report, from 
being the head of an important State depart- 
ment to become a sort of chief clerk in an 
office directed in its minutest details by the 
Governor in person. This action on the part 
of the Governor disorganised the establishment, 
and made those parties independent of him 
who ought to be subordinate to him. 

All these proceedings are recorded as having 
injurious results on the coolies; and this de- 
privation of Mr. Crosby of his powers is 
declared by the Commissioners as “a gross 
administrative mistake.” 

The present Governor, Mr. John Scoté, has 
in some degree restored the dignity of the 
Immigration Agent-General, and the Com- 
missioners in effect recommend that the omis- 
sion to make that officer a member of the 
Court of Policy should be remedied. _ 

The term for which the coolies are inden- 
tured, and the subject of re-indenture, are ably 


- discussed by Mr. Jenkins, who quotes with ap- 


proval, and puts in italics, the following passage 
from the report of the Commissioners: “ It 
would seem to me a concession that emigration, 
so far as the coolies are concerned, has failed 
to fulfil its first purposes, if, after being accli- 
matised, after learning their work, and after 
paying their passage out, they must still be 
brought under indenture after indenture, and 
not encouraged to take their status in the 
country as free labourers.” He adds (p. 240) : 
“Tt is a very grave fact, that out of 40,220 
persons under indenture, between 17,000 and 
18,000 have re-indentured; and that of these 
some are in their fourth, fifth, or even sixth 
indenture—thirty years of bond labour.” 

The Commissioners recommend—taking a 
totally different view of the matter to that ot 
the planters—the reduction of all subsequent 
re-indentures to a period of one year certain, 
and put the coolies’ present situation in a 
striking epigram: “the re-indenturing coolie 
has only once in his industrial residence of ten 
years the opportunity of acting and judging as 
a free man.” This is well uttered; the coolie 
system is slavery. 

The sexes among the coolies in British 
Guiana are in the proportion of 10,000 women 
to 29,000 men, unequally distributed; on the 
plantation Schoon Ord, there are only two 
Chinese women and 114 men. The author 
states and suggests a state of things most 
appalling as the consequence of these inequali- 
ties ; facts borne out most fully by the Report 
of the Commissioners. The women are scat- 
tered in estates through along range of country; 
living “on each estate the manager, the young 
overseers, the drivers—the whole of them 
generally unmarried. It needs no prurient 
imagination to conceive of the difficulties of 
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such a situation. From the number of com- 
plaints that reached me, I was assured that an 
investigation into the morality of the estates 
would reveal most revolting circumstances... 
One coolie missionary, employed by the Wes- 
leyans, told me, if I remember rightly, that 
seven men were hung in the colony in one week 
for wife murder.” (Pp. 244-5.) This is a 
fearful aspect of Demerara life. The author 
concludes this terrible chapter with the remark 
that “ marriage among the coolies in British 
Guiana is in a state of chaos.” 

The coolie is bound to do 5s. worth of work 
a-week ; but the question of what is 5s. worth 
is an open one, leading to endless oppressions 
and digputes—as the author shows —to difficul- 
ties which the Commissioners deem insuperable. 
Disputes were not unfrequently referred back 
by magistrates to the manager—one of the par- 
ties concerned. In several instances, when 
strikes occurred, the agents or magistrates 
adopted the plan of calling in neighbouring 
planters to arbitrate ; and there were only two 
cases (or rather one) as far as known, “of a 
dispute as to the case of wages, in which immi- 
grants were enabled to recover by the inter- 
vention of the Immigration Oftice in the 
Magistrate’s Court.” (P.265.) Whereverthe 
Commissioners went, “they heard the immi- 
grants loudly protesting a complete want of 
confidence in the magistrates’ impartiality.” 
(P. 266.) Again they say: “‘ We have no doubt 
that men are occasionally convicted of neglect 
or refusal to work, or of absence, who have, if 
the fact were ascertained, already done five 
shillings’ worth of work during the week. Jf, 
however, the fact came out in evidence, a 
conviction would hardly be obtained.” —p. 267. 

“There is a glaring injustice, as the law now 
stands, in arresting, at any distance from his 
plantation, a coolie who has done his five tasks. 
The only evidence of that fact which would 
technically excuse him from arrest would be a 
pass signed by his employer. But the granting 
of this pass is not enjoined on the employer, 
any more than the right to deliver it to him is 
conferred on the immigrant.”—p. 272. 

“The immigrant who has completed his 
indenture and is free in law, is still, owing to 
the peculiar necessities of the system, not so in 
fact. He must carry about with him a ‘ certi- 
ficate of industrial service,’ countersigned by 
the Immigration Agent-General; in default of 
which he is liable to be arrested, and to be 
detained until he is identified. Should he lose 
this valuable document, the patent of his free- 
mg must pay five dollars for a duplicate.” 
—p. 273. 

The coolie’s remedies against his employer 
for breach of contract are,as the Commissioners 
say, “‘ conspicuous by their absence.’ There is 
one enactment in these terms: “If any em- 
ployer shall in any way illuse any immigrant, on 
being convicted thereof he shall be deemed 
guilty of an offence, and shall pay a fine not 
exceeding the sum of 48 dollars, or be impri- 
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strange assertion,” said Mr. Crosby, “ but that 
is the only protective section in the whole of 
this ordinance.” (276-7.) But this is in fact 
a dead letter. 

“The coolie himself can, it appears, set in 
motion legal action against his master for 
providing improper medicines, diet, &c.; but 
he never does.” He dare not attempt it, and 
could not succeed if he did. 

“ For any failure to pay him his wages, the 
immigrant’s remedy is a restricted one; but in 
nine cases out of ten no test of the accuracy of 
a deduction can be applied.” —p. 278. 

“The stoppage of wages on nominal grounds 
is common; but provisions for asserting this 
right are denied to the coolie—a defect so 
flagrant as to call for immediate remedy.”— 
p- 280. 

“The coolie has, under any circumstances, 
but a slight chance of becoming acquainted with 
a law not translated into his own language, 
and in its original sufficiently puzzling to an 
Englishman. [Forty dollars and expenses is 
a lawyer’s legal fee for attending a court seven 
miles out of town; and very frequently coolies 
mentioned to me that they had given ‘ Massa 
So-and-so twenty, thirty, or forty dollars.’”’— 
pp. 282-3. 

“Tn his defence, the coolie is yet more hea- 
vily ironed. . . . The coolie defendant cannot, 
under the Immigration Ordinance, give evi- 
dence in his own case ;’ and he “and his 
employer, the prosecutor, have not equal rights 
of telling their respective stories before the 
bar.” —pp. 286, 778. 

“The number of charges brought by em- 
ployers against immigrants is, apart from all 
comparisons, large, and even excessive.” (P. 
259.) . . . “ Practically, almost every method 
of asserting or of defending his rights by law 
is absent from the immigrant. He is in the 
hands of a system which elaborately twists 
and turns him about, but always leaves him 
face to face with an impossibility.” —p. 290. 

We find it impracticable to extract passages 
marked, from their number and our limited 
space. They are in reference, amongst other 
things, to the shamefully low rate of wages, 
the excessive length of hours of labour, and the 
heavy nature of the field-work, all in thorough 
contrast with representations made to the im- 
migrant at the time of engagement; there 
are laxity and demoralisation in magistrates’ 
courts, forcing open the doors of immigrants’ 
houses, undue rigour in inflicting punishment 
on immigrants ; the mistrust of magistrates by 
coolies, Portuguese, Creoles, and Blacks; 
sham inquests on deaths of coolies occurring 
under circumstances of suspicion ; the fact that 
one-third of the justices of the peace are 
resident managers, who have the power, of 
holding inquests; a jury consisting of three 
persons, in many cases chosen from the em- 


| ployés of the estate on which the decease 


| 


soned, with or without hard labour, for any | 


time not exceeding two months, or pay such 


occurred; the declaration by the Commis- 
sioners that “the colony has not sufficient 
security that facts should be thoroughly and 
impartially investigated ;” legal provisions so 


fine and be so imprisoned.” “It is a very | elaborate that no one seems to have mastered 
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them; quite sufficient facility afforded, too 
much indeed, for getting a conviction against 
any man whom a manager is at all likely to 
wish to punish, by means of a direct charge 
under the labour law; the distressingly high 
fines inflicted for trivial offences; the lack of 
courage in the Executive to enforce authority ; 
the fresh allotment of immigrants to planters 
who have been convicted of notoriously failing 
to carry out official mandates ; the dependence 
and “ trimming” of estates, doctors, &c. 

Mr. Jenkins writes (p. 352):—‘ As to the 
hospital buildings and furniture, and patients’ 
clothing, the energetic investigations of the 
Commissioners have accumulated a mass of 
facts running through all stages, from amusing 
to revolting.” 

Mr. Jenkins considers that the coolie has, 
notwithstanding all disadvantages, undergone 
a change for the better; is of opinion that there 
is in British Guiana a most hopeful field for 
education ; but that as yet missionary effort 
has made no impression on the coolies. The 
Commissioners. say: “No doubt the planting 
of an Asiatic population in the West Indies— 
af it lives and takes deep root there—cannot be 
without important influence on the characters 
and habits of those so transplanted; and it is 
impossible to doubt, that with the means of 
material advancement opened to them, moral 
progress may be expected to follow in its train, 
but that for the present this great experiment 
in colonisation is in embryo.” 

The savings of the coolies have been con- 
siderable, but much of these Mr. Jenkins con- 
siders to be the mere product of indenture 
money, and not very much of it the result of 
regular earnings. His chapter on wages is one 
of much interest, his quotations from the Com- 
missioners’ Report are numerous, and his con- 
clusion is as follows :—‘ To represent to a re- 
cruit in India the current rate of wages in British 
Guiana earned by a man easily, from 1s. 3d. to 
4s. per diem, when the average for male coolie 
effectives is 1s. 2d. for a fair day’s work, is to 

' awaken in his mind expectations never to be 
fulfilled, and to initiate a wrong whose bitter 
consequences may not fall alone upon the 
sufferer.” 

There is scarcely an exception to the rule that 
in everything the coolie is placed and kept at 
a disadvantage ; those who act justly towards 
him in the colony are marked men; and we 
confess that we see no real help for this state 
of things from within. There are good and 
humane planters, but the prevailing spirit of 
the colony is very lamentable. 

The taxes are most unjust towards the 
coolie, and most partial towards the employer. 
What would be thought of Messrs. Trollope if 
they were to make their men contribute largely 
towards the expense of bringing fresh men 
from a distance to degrade the character, and 
lower the rate of wages, of their labour? Yet 
one-third of the cost of fetching coolies to 
British Guiana is paid from the general taxes 
of the colony. 

Mr. Jenkins and the Commissioners are at 
one that the colony cannot be built up into a 
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commonwealth on the present system—which 
is one of fraud, injustice, oppression, and re- 
pression—as far as the “inferior” or subject- 
races are coneerned. ‘The planters are just 
now content if they can get ten years’ labour 
out of the coolie and send him home again.” 
“There is an indisposition on the part of the 
Executive to encourage the settlement of the 
coolies on land.” “Crown lands cannot be 
purchased in blocks of less than one hundred 
acres, and it is difficult to find private lands 
for sale; and the planters are eager to make 
their money and to go elsewhere to spend it.” 

What hope is there, under such a state of 
things, for the future of British Guiana? The 
Chinese will send no more coolies, as a back 
passage is refused ; our Indian Government can 
scarcely forward Hindoo coolies, after public 
and parliamentary exposures shall have taken 
place. The retrograde policy of British Guiana, 
connived at by the Home Government perma- 
nent officials, must be changed; and while 
Coolie Slavery must follow West Indian Negro 
Slavery, and die, more just principles must 
prevail; and British Guiana will gradually grow 
into strength under the development of natural, 
spontaneous, free emigration. 

Mr. Jenkins hopes for much from the strong 
resolution of the Home Government; but we 
must bring this lengthy treatment of Mr. Jen- 
kins’s bright, intelligent, powerful, and healthy 
book to a close, by quoting in full his summary 
of natural conclusions, under the head of “‘Aids 
and Remedies” ; just premising that the Ap- 
pendix to the book contains much valuable 
matter :— 

“To the Immigration Office should be re- 
stored its lost powers of an original and ori- 
ginating department; as a necessity arising out 
of that, the Agent-General is required to be a 
man of considerable ability, tact, and force of 
character. The Medical Inspector of Hospitals 
should have placed at his disposal funds for 
prosecutions, and should not threaten, but pro- 
secute. The flagging zeal of Commissaries of 
Taxation should be spurred by a strong hint 
from His Excellency the Governor. To enable 
the coolie, and all acting for him, to resort with 
confidence to the seats of justice, the greatest 
care in the selection of able and independent 
magistrates should be exercised by the Colonial 
Office. Gentlemen justices of the peace should 
be abolished in the colony, and the inquests 
held, as the Commissioners suggest, by the 
stipendiary magistrates, without a jury.” 





Report from the Select Committee on Slave- 
trade (East Coast of Africa), with the 
Proceedings of the Committee. Parlia- 
mentary Paper Office. 1871. 


We called attention in our last number to 
the Report of a Committee (presented early 
last year), instructed by the late Earl Clarendon, 
to inquire into “the subject of the Slave-trade 
on the East Coast of Africa, and to the measures 
necessary for its repression.” 

The information contained in that report— 
as to the mode of obtaining slaves—the whole- 
sale destruction of the inhabitants—the depo- 
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pulation of the country—the horrors of the 
journey to the coast, many being murdered or 
left to die on the road—evidence as to the 
immense number of slaves annually exported 
from Kilwa and elsewhere, amounting to 99,703 
in five years—the fact that the foreign slave- 
trade cannot be put down so long as the 
domestic slave-trade exists—was exceedingly 
valuable; but while the fuller information laid 
before the Committee of the House of Commons 
has induced the latter to adopt some of the 
suggestions of the earlier body, which recom- 
mended that ‘‘the cessation of the export of 
slaves should be gradual, not immediate,” as 
they considered “ Zanzibar at present dependent 
upon slave-labour,” the latter recommend the 
abrogation of the existing treaty, “the pro- 
visions of which have been systematically 
evaded,” and strongly urge that “all legitimate 
means should be used to put an end altogether 
to the East African Slave-trade.” 

The later evidence shows strong doubts on 
the bona fides of our own Government in their 
professed attempts to stop this trade—as the 
number and nature of the vessels employed 
were alleged to have been utterly incapable of 
effecting the object proposed. 

It would scarcely be credited, were not the 
evidence incontestable, that the Consul and 
Political Agent of the Indian Government at 
Zanzibar from 1858 to 1861 (General Rigby) 
“constantly discovered slaves in the employ- 
ment of foreign merchants whose masters were 
British subjects”: he sent for those slaves, and 
had them emancipated by an Arab judge (to 
the number of 6,000); but subsequently our 
Indian subjects in Zanzibar were permitted to 
hold slaves, and the just and wise policy carried 
out by General Rigby was reversed—of course 
to the encouragement of the Emperor of Zan- 
zibar, who, with his family, were practically 
mixed up with this atrocious trade, to the dis- 
couragement of cotton growing in the interior, 
and of an expanding East African trade through 
Zanzibar—a trade monopolised by foreigners, 
through our own British-Indian subjects—a 
result greatly helped by the want of proper 
British postal communicetion with Zanzibar. 

Any disinterested person reading the report 
of the Committee and the evidence on which it 
is founded must come to the conclusion that, 


had our Government made our “ police of the 


seas” in that quarter effective—had there been 
a proper understanding, instead of unseemly 
and hurtful dissensions between the Bombay 
and the Home Governments, and a want of 
harmony between the Foreign Office and the 
Admiralty—had our consular, political, and 
maritime agents been intelligently instructed 
to speak and act unitedly and decisively—this 
atrocious slave-trade would have been stopped 
long ago. 

Among the causes alleged for our failure in 
attempting to put down the slave-trade by our 
cruisers is mentioned “want of system—a 
good officer being speedily displaced by a man 
of quite different opinions; and just as a man 
had become acquainted with the secrets of the 
trade, and began to know where the slaves are 
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shipped, and where the dhows put in for water, 
and could distinguish between a legitimate 
trader and a slave-dhow, which it takes a long 
time to do, he was ordered away, and never 
went back again.” 

When General Rigby was at Zanzibar, 
“the squadron sent out by the Admiralty was 
a common cause of joking among the French, 
Americans, and Germans. That such a squa- 
dron should be sent out to check the Slave- 
trade was an absurdity.” 

Both Committees strongly recommended that 
the services of the experienced and high-minded 
Dr. Kirk should be retained at Zanzibar ; and 
yet reliable reports have prevailed that Govern- 
ment intended to remove him—an intention in 
which it is scarcely possible that they can 
persist. 

Lord Clarendon’s Committee recommended 
“ that Her Majesty’s Government should secure 
a more active co-operation on the part of foreign 
Powers in suppressing the Slave-trade on the 
East Coast; but state that Persia, Madagascar, 
Muscat, and various independent States on the 
coast of Arabia, with whom we have treaties 
providing for the suppression of the Slave-trade, 
have systematically violated those treaties; 
while the House of Commons Committee re- 
commend that, “in view of the considerable 
commercial interests which Germany, France, 
America, and Portugal possess in commerce 
with Zanzibar, those Governments should be 
invited to co-operate in the suppression of the 
traffic ;’ while Persia should, if possible, “‘ be 
induced to give greater facilities of search in 
vessels suspected in carrying slaves.” 

Both Committees recommend a larger 
squadron of more effective vessels, the former 
specially referring to improved postal arrange- 
ments; and both urge the importance of a 
better class of interpreters. 

New Prize Courts, as accessible as possible, 
are also recommended; also that the Slave 
Market at Zanzibar shall be closed; that the 
annuity to the monarch of Muscat shall be paid 
by the British Government, if he and his bro- 
ther of Zanzibar will honestly carry out the 
repression of the Slave-trade ; that the Sultan 
of Zanzibar shall be allowed a limited number 
of negroes annually for agricultural purposes ; 
and the Committee have recorded in their 
report the offer of the Church Missionary 
Society to enter into an arrangement for the 
superintendence and education of liberated slave 
children, at the Seychelles Islands. 

Is it possible that the labour system of the 
Sultan of Zanzibar can “use up” from 1,700 
to 4,000 slaves annually? Surely our Govern- 
ment will not be a party to this ? 

We do hope that at length Government will 
be aroused from their disgraceful supineness, 
and complicity with wrong; and that there 
may in future be no occasion for the repetition 
of a taunt like that wrung from the Hon. 
Arthur Kinnaird, in a recent debate on the 
Kidnapping in the South Seas, that he “ liked 
their principles better than their practice.” 

The following are the names of the witnesses 
who gave evidence before the House of Com- 
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mons Committee (which was a powerful one, 
representing both the great parties in the State, 
Mr. Russell Gurney being the appointed chair- 
man, but Mr. C. Gilpin acting on several occa- 
sions on which Mr. Gurney was absent) :—The 
Hen. Crispigny Vivian, M.P., Sir J. W. Kaye, 
Mr. H. A. Churchill, C.B., Sir Bartle Frere, 
K.C.B., General C. P. Rigby, Admiral Sir 
Leopold G. Heath, K.C.B., Mr. H. C. Rothery, 
Sir W. Coghlan, the Rev. Horace Waller, the 
Rey. E. Steere, LL.D., Admiral C. F. Hillyar, 
C.B., Captain P. Colomb, Mr. C. Alington, 
and Mr. E. Hutchinson. 

The members of the Committee were :—Mr. 
Russell Gurney, Mr. Gilpin, Sir R. Anstruther, 
Lord F. Cavendish, Mr. Crum-Ewing, Viscount 
Enfield, Mr. R. N. Fowler, Sir John Hay, Mr. 
Kennaway, the Hon. A. Kinnaird, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. John Talbot, Sir 
Frederick Williams, and Mr. Perey Wyndham. 





Colonial Adventures and Experinces by a 
University Man. Bell & Daldy. 

By far the most notable part of this volume 
is that relating to the importation of Polyne- 
sian labourers into Queensland. The “ Univer- 
sity Man’s” story has the air of truth; his 
charges are circumstantial ; and his conclusion 
is, that the so-called coolie immigration culmi- 
nates in the worse form of involuntary ser- 
vitude. He says that the South Sea Islanders 
have no desire to leave their homes to labour 
in Queensland, and that they seldom, if ever, 
voluntarily emigrate. But the colonists argue 
that as cotton and sugar cannot be produced 
unless with the aid of the labour of Polyne- 
sians, therefore they are entitled to use strong 
inducements; in other words, to have recourse 
to kidnapping, for the purpose of obtaining the 
necessary supply of labour. Yet, if to grow 
cotton and sugar with white labour will not 
pay, what right have the colonists to compel 
or cajole the South Sea Islanders to toil in 
their behalf? The statements of a “ Univer- 
sity Man” ought to be carefully sifted. They 
are, in short, the most suggestive things in his 
volume. What he has written strongly con- 
firms the opinion that the immigration of 
coolies is but a colonial euphemism for the 
Slave-trade. The veracity of the “ University 
Man” receives strong confirmation from a 
narrative published simultaneously and inde- 
pendently, and entitled, Kidnapping in the 
South Seas: being a Narrative of a Three 
Months’ Cruise of her Majesty’s Ship Rosario, 
by Captain George Palmer (Edmonston & 
Douglds). Captain Palmer’s volume ought to 
be read by all who take interest in the ques- 
tion of employing the labour of South Sea 
Islanders. It contains some facts which it is 
impossible to explain away, and impossible to 
admire. The Slave-trade, under another and 
not less objectionable form, is rendering the 
Pacific the scene of horrible atrocities. Captain 
Palmer’s narrative is diversified by interesting 
pieces of personal adventure, and by some excel- 
lent accounts of the state and progress of mis- 
sionary enterprise. For a very large class of 
readers this volumeisdesigned. We can heartily 
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recommend it to the notice of the reader of 
books of travel, to the practical philanthropist, 
to the legislator, and the statesman. It will 
communicate to all of them something new, 
and give to all of them hints not only for 
reflection, but for action.— Daily News. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


——— 


BRITAIN A PARTICIPATOR IN 
THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


(To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter.) 


Str,—Is the above startling announce- 
ment really true ? You say in this month’s 
issue of your journal, “ By our treaties 
with the Sultan of Zanzibar, he is allowed, 
authorised, with British protection and 
guarantees, to transport slaves from port to 
port between Quiloa or Kilwa, 150 miles 
south of Zanzibar, and Lamoo to the 
north, a distance of over 350 miles, from 
May Ist to December 31st, each year.” 
And you tell us also that “from the 
period between 1862-3 and 1866-7, 97,203 
slaves for the legal traffic passed through 
the Custom House at Quiloa.” 

What do you mean by a legal traffic in 
slaves ? Surely you do not mean to convey 
the idea that any arrangement between 
Governments can make the traffic legal. 
If England has bound herself in such an 
unholy arrangement as this, what have we, 
asan Anti-Slavery Society, to do with it, 
except to condemn it in the strongest 
terms ? 

If any miserable reason of State policy 
have induced England’s Ministry to enter 
into so shameful a treaty as this, is it not 
our plain and honest course to lift our 
voices manfully and loudly against such 
iniquity ? 

Is this to be the lamentable result of 
our long and arduous agitation on behalf 
of outraged humanity—that Great Britain 
shall, in this era of civilisation, be stig- 
matised before the nations as a co-partner 
with Zanzibar in this infernal work of 
making merchandise of our fellow-men ? 
and that the Sultan of Zanzibar shall be 
sustained in this bad work by the Govern- 
ment of England or by the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and his 
iniquity justified on the ground that the 
“ rapidly-increasing commerce of Zanzibar 
might be ruined if they were at once 
deprived of slave-labour” ? 

e Sultan’s annual tribute to Muscat of 
£8,500 a year is the reasonable excuse 
given for the continuance of a traffic which 
the voice of humanity has long since pro- 
nounced to be an outrage against God and 


es, 
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man ; and also proved to be in opposition 
to all economic principles, which have long 
since shown slave-labour to be the ruin of 
all nations that employed it. See Helper’s 
book on the “Slave States in America,” 
published in 1857, as a memorable proof 
of this. 

You refer to some Committee. - Is it the 
Anti-Slavery Committee, or a Committee 
of the House of Commons, of which 
you speak in the following terms: “ This 
is the case put by the Committee ; and 
what do they propose to do with this 
system—this rank offence to God and 
man? They propose to regulate the 
export, so as to bring it under proper 
supervision and control, and they offer 
suggestions in accordance with this idea.” 

Mr. Gilpin’s proposal is good so far as it 
goes, but I would have liked it to contain 
a more manly and hearty condemnation of 
England’s rulers for their disgraceful 
participation in so infamous a business. 

If such is to be the result of our inter- 
ference, better far that we should retire 
altogether, and leave the entire responsi- 
bility on the heads of those who make a 
living by buying and selling, by hunting 
and murdering their fellow-men. Our 
hands should be clean of such infernal 
doings. 

Please give this protest of an old sub- 
scriber to your readers, and believe me, 
Mr. Editor, 

Yours respectfully, 
AMES HAUGHTON. 
Dublin, July 21st, 1871. 





(To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter.) 
Letter I. 


Dear S1r,—I feel grateful to your honour- 
able Society for the remittance of your valuable 
Reporter, from which I frequently make trans- 
lations and extracts, which are readily taken by 
the papers, and make the round through many 
more, exciting great interest in the German 
public, for all those yet so abused races—the 
Negroes, the South Sea Islanders, and the 
Coolies—whose cause your Society advocates 
so many years since. I may say here that I have 
these thirty-five years followed up the noble 
exertions of this Society with the warmest, and 
I may say also with active, interest, especially 
during the continuance of the infamous slave 
contraband trade in Brazil toas late as 1852, of 
which I am in possession of many an uncontra- 
dictory proof in the hands of some of your 
most distinguished statesmen and diplomats 
during the years 1840 to 1856. My late dear 
friend, Dr. Thomas Hodgkins, knew of this 
during all that time. Had your friends been 
a little more energetic, not been too trustful 
in the West Indian proprietors, the negroes of 
British West Indies wouldnot bein the backward 
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and dreary state in which they now are, and 
the coolie system there would not have turned 
so rank as it now is, promising to get worse 
and worse, if not checked soon. Even in Brazil 
some good foundations for abolition would by 
this time have been laid (while in truth there 
exists not anything of the kind as yet, despite 
the hollow and totally impracticable project of 
law now before the Chambers) had proper use 
been made of the information I gave in 1855, 
on the question of the Africanos libres (the 
prize negroes), declared free under the British 
flag, but perfidiously enslaved again by the 
Brazilians, with the assistance of their princi- 
pal Government men, whose very chiefs at that 
time are even now at the head of the Brazilian 
Government. 

But allthis is bygone and irremediable. The 
more anxious, however, I am to hear what 
will have been the attitude your Society has 
taken, or is about to take, at this sojourn in 
England of His Majesty the Emperor of Brazil, 
on the Emancipation question, and whether, as 
I sincerely do hope, the same will by a depu- 
tation declare to him the same opinion on that 
project of law which I find expressed in an 
editorial article under the heading “ Slavery in 
Brazil—the New Bill.” One thing I should 
have wished to have seen weight laid upon in 
those observations on the bill; that is, that no 
real emancipation is imaginable without the 
possibility of the negro to acquire soil. In 
Brazil the land is locked up more than in any 
other country of tlre world. The whole of it 
that is cultivable or accessible at allis owned or 
claimed, rightly or wrongly, by huge land pro- 
prietors, small potentates—arbitrary, passionate 
and unjust. That is the reason why that im- 
mense and fertile country cannot attract free 
men as immigrants—less so now than ten, 
twenty, and thirty years back. Small setile- 
ments formed here and there by artificial en- 
couragement and great expense to the State— 
chiefly in consequence of incredible cheatery 
which took place in their direction, and because 
made chiefly with a side-view to turn such 
colonists (often Germans and Portuguese) into 
field labourers, subject to Brazilian caprice and 
abuse, very similarly to coolies—have ill-suc- 
ceeded everywhere, except in Rio Grande do 
Sul, out of the tropics, where few slaves are, 
and where European agriculture succeeds well 
—but also there only after thirty years’ severe 
trials and very hard work. 

Not 400 Germans went this year to all Brazil, 
and 70,000 to the United States. It is the unrea- 
sonable land monopoly that keeps them back, now 
that they have rightly understood what that is, 
and will keep them back from this time more 
than ever. Brazil cannot prosper any longer, 
although it materially prospered until now, by 
slave-labour, unlessit throws openthe lands; and 
that cannot be effected otherwise than by put- 
ting on a heavy land tax, that will cause the 
supposed owners of large tracts to drop them 
back to the State, to sell it or to parcel it out 
in homesteads to immigrants, and even to free 
or to freed blacks. 

If your Society should be convinced of this, 
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it would confer an immense boon on Brazil 
were it to take a stand on this point. 

The Emperor is a good and intelligent man, 
and has the best intentions; but he has been 
overawed all his life by ambitious, unjust, and, 
despite of all their cleverness and treachery, 
shortsighted parties and statesmen incapable 
of understanding what might be made of Brazil 
under an administration on principles entirely 
opposed to their present ones—principles rest- 
ing on justice, equity, and humanity. 

The many horrible accidents which have 
lately happened again in the transport of coolies 
have excited the deepest interest also in this 
country. Eight or nine ships, laden with nearly 
4,000 souls, though but Chinese, and these 
burned or drowned within six months, is indeed 
an indelible shame to our age, and a deep re- 
proach to every country, European or American, 
capable of putting a stop to such an outrage to 
humanity, and not doing it. 1 cannot but speak 
out my conviction that the Government of Great 
Britain is in this matter laden with a heavy sin 
of omission. I admire the just and manly con- 
duct of Chief Justice Smale, and I cannot 
but believe that it will rouse that Government 
from its lethargy in this respect, of which the 
cause may perhaps be sought in the unfounded 
and weakly apprehension of shortening indi- 
rectly the labour supply so much hankered 
after by the West Indian proprietors, for the 
most part residing in England, where their 
influence is great. You have shown long since 
how atrociously unjust to the freed black 
(stintedly freed by the difficulty of acquiring 
freehold) is the importation of rivals in wages 
at his expense, besides the heavy taxing of rice, 
the main, almost only, food of the niggardly- 
paid coolie himself. And yet such injustice is 
purely wanton; and the fixed idea that this 
proceeding is indispensable to get that coolie- 
labour, seems to me to have become the main 
motive in looking with cold indifference at all 
the atrocities which other nations, the Peru- 
vians especially, the French, even with the 
special sanction of the British Government in 
1855 or 1856 respecting Her Majesty’s Indian 
subjects—a proceeding, they say, lately ex- 
tended also to the Dutch for Surinam—com- 
mit in this trade, and at the abominable 


assistance which the Portuguese Government . 


at Macao gives to it; for, although the system 


followed by the Colonial Department in coolie — 


engagements, transport, and of hiring out (I 
call it selling), the Bengalese, Hindoo, or 
Chinese for a number of years, with very little 
guaranty to him for anything, is not a tenth 
part so shocking to justice or humanity as that 
pursued by other countries, still, it would 
appear to me, after close observation of all 
that has been going on in this trade since 1838, 
and especially after reading with attention 
the official correspondence on these matters of 
the Colonial Office, &c., that these outrages by 
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other countries are tolerated, if not as a cover 
or almost in justification of the lesser trans- 
gression, by.Hngland ; and yet for the purpose 
of not standing alone in its own, although 
mitigated, coolie-trade—for were that which is 
now carried on by other nations, laden with 
every crime as it is, suppressed, there can be 
no doubt but that then the blame of all the world 
would be concentrated upon England for per- 
sisting in its own present system, even if much 
improved, and it would besides be made the 
subject of universal reproach of selfishness. 

And yet there is a means for satisfying all 
present demands for labour of the West Indian 
possessions—British, French, Dutch, and even 
Spanish, but of Peru even, of Columbia, 
Ecuador, and of Bolivia, and of the vast 
countries of Northern Brazil, and of gradually 
developing their dormant resources—by immi- 
gration of Asiatics carried on upon principles 
of justice and humanity, openly and frankly, 
and supportea by well-understood self-inte- 
rested companies or associations, carrying on 
their operations with the fullest publicity, and 
with the support aud subsidies of the respective 
countries in need of such immigration, but also 
under their humane control. 

JOHN JAMES STURTzs. 


(To be continued.) 
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WE deeply regret to have to record the 
decease, after a very short illness, of THomas 
Puitures, the esteemed Assistant Secretary 
of this Society, who departed this life on 
the morning of the 30th ultimo. 

During the comparatively short time 
that he has been intimately connected with 
this Society, he has served the Anti-Slavery 
cause with a zeal and industry which have 
won the esteem and respect of every mem- 
ber of this Committee. 

Whilst we feel that the cause of the 
slave has lost a sincere and ardent friend, 
we deeply feel for the bereaved widow and 
family, and commend them to the sym- 
pathy of the friends of the Anti-Slavery 
cause. 
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